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My Lord, 

As I have no private claim whatever upon your 
Lordship's notice, so neither can I be vain enough to 
make the similarity of subject between your own lite- 
rary labours on the English constitution, and the pre- 
sent performance, a plea for inscribing the following 
pages to your Lordship. 

And since I stand in need of an apology for ventur- 
ing to do so, I must even make that which might seem 
to render my freedom the more unwarrantable, the 
ground of my justification, — I mean the exalted station 
which your Lordship occupies at the head of the go- 
vernment of this great empire. Nor yet that alone. 
The critical juncture at which your Lordship has re- 
sumed the reins of power, at the request rather than 
against the wishes of your political opponent, can 
hardly fail to have directed your Lordship's mind to 
a review of all the changes which have been eflTected of 
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late years in the British constitution, and of which 
few men living have a better right than you to say, 

" Quorum pars magna fui'' 

Whatever sensations the remembrance of that fact 
may call up in your Lordship's mind, there can hardly 
fail to be mingled with them a measure of regret at 
the effect which those changes have had upon the 
Church of England, in making her position,— a posi- 
tion ill-defined and unfavourable to her efficiency, 
before those changes, — an essentially false and em. 
barrassing position. To extricate the Church from 
that position, and to give her free scope for the un- 
folding of her spiritual influence, which was never 
more needed than it is at present, — while it would be 
a reparation for any share which your Lordship may 
unintentionally have had in placing the Church in 
that position, is assuredly one of the noblest objects, 
by the achievement of which a British statesman may 
at this time earn the gratitude of his country and the 
admiration of posterity. 

Although the foregoing considerations might be 
deemed sufficient to warrant the liberty which I take, 
in soliciting your Lordship's attention to the subject 
discussed in the following pages, there is yet another 
ground on which I feel encouraged to do so. 

Your Lordship has the reputation of being a bold 
statesman, one who, if he believes a certain course to 
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be the right one, is not easily deterred from entering 

upon it. This boldness which has marked your Lord- 
ship's political career, and which has been the subject 
of much public praise as well as censure, appears to 
me an additional reason why the present suggestion 
of measures of " justice to the Church of England," 
should be addressed to your Lordship in preference 
to any other man. And as I am one of those who be- 
lieve, that boldness of action is, in a statesman especi- 
ally, a virtue by reason of its very scarcity in days 
like ours, I can have no hesitation in frankly avowing 
the weight which this consideration has had with me ; 
as well as the hope which I cherish, that the position 
of our Church pleaded for in these pages, may, how- 
ever imperfect the plea, and however insignificant the 
pleader, take a prominent place in your Lordship's 
attention, and among the measures of your adminis- 
tration. 

Permit me to subscribe myself, with profound re- 
spect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most humble and obedient Servant, 

G. E. BiBER. 

Aihhurton Lodge^ Roehamptony 
November, 1846. 
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Whenever through wilful abuse, through careless- 
ness, or through oppression from without, the insti- 
tutions of a community become falsified, so as to 
accumulate in their practical working a mass of legal 
fictions, it may with certainty be predicted that the 
most serious mischief must ensue ; and if the evil be 
permitted to run on, without a remedy being applied, 
the total dissolution of the institutions, and the most 
grievous disorders throughout the whole community, 
will be the infallible result. In the progress of such 
an evil two things are to be noted ; on one hand 
increasing symptoms of internal disorganization and 
corruption ; on the other hand, a gradual diminution of 
the moral ascendancy which wisely-framed and time- 
honoured institutions exercise over the minds of men, 
and on which, far more than on their positive action, 
their power and their stability depend. 

The last-named effect will be produced more speedily 
and more fatally, if the institutions which have become 
falsified, are, by their original design, intimately con- 
nected with the maintenance of truth. For in that 
case legal fiction becomes a moral falsehood, an offence 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

against the moral sense of mankind ; it depraves that 
moral sense, while it brings the institutions which 
admit it, into contempt. 

It is on this ground especially, that serious and 
thoughtful members of our Church cannot but feel 
deeply distressed to see her system overlaid, as it is, 
with legal fictions, — fictions, some of them, of the most 
pernicious kind ; to see her beautiful and truly apos- 
tolic theory falsified by the practice which has grown 
upon her through the lapse of ages, and which it seems 
to become every day more difficult, more hopeless, to 
rectify, and to reduce to agreement with the original 
principles of her constitution. 

But is it a fact, that the system of our Church is 
overlaid with legal fictions ? 

A glance at the different parts of her system will 
suffice to answer that question. 

To commence at the summit of her fabric, our 
Church, acknowledging the divine origin of kingly 
power, owns herself subject to the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of the Sovereign ; but that supremacy is exer- 
cised, not by the Sovereign, whose power is derived 
from God, and who is constitutionally a member of 
the Church, but by the ministers of state, who are 
forced upon the Sovereign by the democratic element 
of the social body, and who may or may not be mem^ 
bers of the Church, who may be violently opposed 
to her by their private faith and their public prin- 
ciples. 

Our Church, in accordance with the constitution of 
the Church in primitive times, has for legislative and 
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administrative purposes a synodical power, residing in 
two provincial synods ; but of these synods one never 
meets, the other meets at rare intervals, and after 
attending in solemn procession upon a Latin service 
and sermon, adjourns without ever proceeding to busi- 
ness, being debarred by the temporal power from the 
consideration of any question, however vital, however 
urgent. 

Our Church, agreeably to the apostolic ordinance, 
has a succession of bishops, chosen by the cathedral 
chapters, to be the chief pastors, the spiritual fathers 
of the flock of Christ ; but their election is an empty 
form; in reality they are appointed by the minister 
of the day, often upon considerations of private inte- 
rest or party purpose ; to the flock they are chiefly 
known as lords of parliament, unknown by face to 
many of them, almost inaccessible to the laity, hardly 
accessible to the clergy ; and, from the vast numbers 
committed to their charge, unable to take account of 
them, except on particular occasions, when their inter- 
ference is oflS'cially demanded. 

Our Church, preserving the apostolic distinction of 
ministerial orders, has an order of deacons ; but instead 
of being a distinct order, ministerial to the episcopate, 
auxiliary to the presbyterate, her diaconate is a mere 
transition state, and that too short to insure that ma- 
turity of age and ripeness of growth in Christ, which 
the very name of presbyter implies. The deacon is 
in fact nothing more than an incipient presbyter ; the 
young presbyter, a contradiction in terms, nothing 
more than a deacon prematurely advanced to the 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

higher degree, which he has not had time to purchase 
for himself. 

Our Church, retaining the original and necessary 
division of the body of the Church into ministers and 
people, pastors and flock, has a laity, entitled to claim 
her ministrations, empowered, as it ought to be, in 
various ways to take a part in regulating her action ; 
but she has no means of defining who does, and who 
does not, belong to that laity ; her membership is not 
a matter of spiritual privilege, determinable by eccle- 
siastical rules, but a matter of territorial right, depend- 
ent on the civil law ; her hedges are broken down ; she 
has no remedy against unruly self-will, no defence 
against profane intrusion ; an adverse majority of rate- 
payers may even hand her over to the guardianship of 
her avowed enemies, and place her bitterest opponents 
in her oflSces of honour and of trust. 

Our Church has, as every Church must have, arti- 
cles of doctrine which her clergy are made to sub- 
scribe, formularies of worship which they are made to 
promise that they will take for the rule of their minis- 
tration ; but the sense of her articles is the subject of 
interminable disputes among her ministers, and ad- 
herence to her formularies is condemned by the laity, 
relinquished by the clergy, yea and not unfrequently 
discountenanced by the same bishops who by virtue of 
their oflSce enjoin them upon the clergy, both at their 
ordination, and at their institution to any ecclesiastical 
charge. 

Our Church, mindful of the apostolic injunction to 
" contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
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saints," requires her bishops and priests to enter into 
a solemn engagement to " banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God*s 
word," and in her canons she particularizes Popery and 
the different forms of Protestant schism, as abhorrent 
from God's true word and ordinance, excommunicating 
all maintainors of the usurped power of the Pope, and 
all frequenters of conventicles ; but, unmindful of their 
solemn engagement, many of her priests, encouraged 
in so doing by the connivance, the countenance, oc- 
casionally even the example of some of her bishops, 
publicly fraternize and co-operate with schismatics of 
almost every shade and name ; while others of her 
priests surreptitiously import into her Romish error, 
the more effectual propagation of which nearly one half 
of her bishops have openly supported by their votes 
in Parliament. 

Our Church has a daily Morning and Evening ser- 
vice which, with rare exceptions, is never performed, 
and when it is performed, is not attended; she has 
appointed fasts, which are generally forgotten and dis- 
regarded, sometimes announced, rarely kept ; she has 
commemorative festivals, the observance of which, as 
a means of edification, is despised, and denounced as a 
badge of party, as a mark of unsoundness in the faith ; 
she has national days of prayer, of humiliation, of 
thanksgiving, of which her people take no notice ; 
she has a weekly offertory service, the celebration of 
which, for the collection of alms and devotions, is cried 
down as a system of irresponsible taxation. 

Our Church has a baptismal oflSce, in which she de- 
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voutly prays for the regeneration of the child brought 
to holy baptism, returns hearty thanks to God for the 
gift of that regeneration, and exacts a solemn promise 
from the sponsors for the education of the child accord- 
ing to her principles, and in connexion with her ordi- 
nances ; but of her ministers a vast number expressly 
deny that baptismal regeneration for which they so 
pray and give thanks, and her sponsors are, in num- 
berless instances, ignorant of her principles, living in 
habitual neglect of her ordinances, and in open viola- 
tion of her rules. 

Our Church has a burial service, in which she thanks 
God, upon the ground of a sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life, for the deliverance out 
of the miseries of this sinful world, of the souls of 
those who depart in the faith of Christ and in the fel- 
lowship of His Church ; but her ministers are com- 
pelled to profane this service, with its triumphant de- 
clarations and its fervent addresses to the throne of 
grace, by indiscriminately reading it over every corpse 
entitled by the law of the land to a place in the pa- 
rochial burial-ground, — not excepting the notoriously 
profane, the blasphemer, and the infidel ; nor the open 
schismatic who has spent his life in opposing the 
Church and reviling her ordinances, and whose rela- 
tives or associates in schism have it in their power to 
enforce, for the punishment of a clergyman refusing to 
be guilty of such profanation, the penalties of a canon 
law by which they themselves are declared ipso facto 
excommunicate. 

Our Church has But wherefore swell the 
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painfiil catalogue ? What has been noted, — and no- 
thing has been noted but what is undeniable and no* 
torious, — will be sufficient to justify the statement made 
at the outset, that our Church is not in practice what 
she is in theory ; that her system is overlaid with legal 
fictions. 

It may be asked, however: Admitting this state- 
ment to be correct, what end is to be gained by reca- 
pitulating — in a matter so notorious it can hardly be 
called exposing — these legal fictions, these inconsis- 
tencies between the theory of the Church and her 
practice ? Is she not subjected to sufficient obloquy 
by her enemies ? Is it meet that one of her own 
sons, one of her ministers, should obtrude those vul- 
nerable points of her system upon public notice ? 

The writer of these pages trusts that he is above 
the suspicion of penning a single line that might prove 
injurious to her ; he trusts that his known attachment 
to her, an attachment originating in profound convic- 
tion, and attested by persevering and zealous labour 
in her service, however humble, will protect him from 
all misapprehension of his motives. It is his very at- 
tachment to her, his heartfelt veneration for her as 
the ordinance of God, his strong persuasion that in her, 
and in her alone, Christ's holy truth will ultimately find 
a refuge from the anti-christian tyranny of Rome, and 
the no less anti-christian licence of rationalism, — it is 
this, which makes him deeply anxious that her wounds 
should be healed, and her breaches repaired, while it is 
yet time ; that she should be made ready for the conffict 
which assuredly is at hand. 
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Nor doef he wish to be understood as desiring to 
cast censure upon the conduct, or to impugn the mo- 
tives, of those who in their several stations contribute 
to make the system of the Church as inconsistent with 
her theory as it actually is. Men placed in a false 
position cannot act consistently ; many of those so 
placed in our Church are men selected on this very 
ground, that their views are known to be inconsistent 
with her theory, and that consequently they will be 
enabled to pursue, sincerely and conscientiously, a 
course inconsistent with that theory. Nor can they 
be held, individually and personally, responsible for 
this inconsistency of their views with the theory of the 
Church. Under the operation of a system in which 
legal fiction plays so great a part, the judgment of 
men is unconsciously warped, especially if they be 
trained up in that system from their earliest years. 
It is given but to a few to rise above the prejudices 
of their education, and to break through the trammels 
of custom ; but to a few to go back to first principles, 
and to place, what is, in bold contrast with what ought 
to be. 

Yet to first principles we must go back, if the dis- 
ease which preys upon the vitals of our Church, and 
paralyses her noblest powers, is to be cured. It is 
not by applying palliatives which disguise the mis- 
chief, not by adopting partial measures of improve- 
ment, directed to this or that particular point, but by 
attacking the evil at its root, that such a cure as the 
necessity of the case and the exigency of the times 
calls for, can be effected. The root of the evil is the 
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suppressed action of the Church as a living institu- 
tion, destined to unfold by the free action of the life 
that is in her, that form of being, and those powers 
which, under the ever^hanging circumstances of her 
position, shall enable her worthily and effectually to 
fulfil her high destiny, as the spiritual guide of a 
mighty people, and the spiritual teacher of its rising 
generations. 

The suppressed action of the Church arises, as wUl 
be clearly shown in the following pages, from her re- 
lation to the State. When that relation assumed the 
form, which in theory, and according to the letter of 
the law, it still has, the State was in its corporate 
capacity identical with the Church. The State has 
undergone a most important transformation ; and the 
consequence is, that the relation in which the Church 
and the State stand to each other, must be modified, 
if the connexion between them is to be preserved, and 
to be made actually, as originally it was intended to 
be, a blessing to both. 

The great link on which that connexion depends, is 
the royal supremacy over the Church ; the grounds, 
therefore, on which that supremacy rests, and the prin- 
ciples by which its exercise ought to be regulated, 
will form the main subject of the inquiry contained in 
the following pages, in which it is proposed to show : — 

1. What are the abstract principles upon which the 
supremacy of the temporal power over the Christian 
Church is founded ; 

2. What has been, historically, the development of 
the supremacy of the temporal power over the Chris- 
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tian Church, both in the world at large, and in this 
country in particular ; 

3. What are the alterations which, in course of 
time, the character of the temporal power has under- 
gone, and what have been the consequences to the 
Church of those alterations in the character of the 
temporal power ; 

4. What are the modifications in the exercise of the 
royal supremacy, rendered necessary by the altered 
character of the temporal power, in order to free the 
Church from oppression, and to restore her to a state 
of internal consistency, and of efficient action upon 
her own members, and upon the general mass of the 
people. 

A separate chapter will be devoted to the consider- 
ation of each of these points. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE THEORY OP THE SUPREMACY OF THE TEMPORAL 

POWER OVER THE CHURCH. 

There is, there always has been, there always will 
be, in the world a great controversy on the origin of 
power; some tracing the authority of rulers upwards 
to the appointment of God, others looking downwards, 
and recognising in the will of the multitude the foun- 
tain of all power. With the intricacies of this contro- 
versy the Christian is not embarrassed ; he recognises 
no authority except that which is from above. His 
perplexities arise from the difficulty of adjusting the 
action of two powers which, both derived from God, 
are perfectly distinct in their nature, their character, 
and their purpose. 

The one is the power of the kingdoms of this 
world ; its nature is essentially earthly ; its character 
is coercion by fear; its purpose, to preserve order, 
to maintain justice between man and man, to protect 
men*s persons and their property, and by these means 
to secure for all, as creatures of this world, the 
greatest possible amount of happiness. 

The other is the power of the kingdom of heaven ; 
its nature is essentially heavenly ; its character is sanc- 
tification by love ; its purpose, to restore man to a state 
of holiness, to bind man and man together in the feU 
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lowship of Christ, to build up men in the life of Christ 
and in the hope of their eternal inheritance, and by 
these means to prepare them, as creatures of another 
and a better world, for a state of everlasting felicity. 

The former, the temporal power, whose weapon is 
the sword, God establishes by giving to that sword 
power and success ; He continues to uphold it by the 
protection of His providence, in a regular transfer of 
authority from hand to hand ; except on particular 
occasions, when the overruling hand of His providence 
is manifested by His ^^ putting down one and setting 
up another." 

The latter, the spiritual power, whose weapon is the 
word of God, God established in the first place by 
giving to that word power and success ; He continues 
to uphold it by the operation of His holy Spirit, in a 
regular transmission of authority which has the pro- 
mise of the co-operation of that Spirit, from hand to 
hand ; nor is there in His revealed word any ground 
to believe, that any change will take place in the com- 
mission on which that authority rests, and which was 
originally conferred in these terms: "All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you : and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world." 

As long as these two powers continue to act in se- 
paration from each other, the course of both is simple ; 
and equally simple the course of individuals subject to 
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their sway. The principle, ^* Render unto Csesar the 
things which are Caesar's, and unto God the things 
that are God's," is of easy application, while the spirit- 
ual power stands altogether aloof from the kingdoms 
of this world, and the temporal power does not inter- 
meddle with the things of the kingdom of heaven. 

But the application of this principle becomes more 
difficult, when, either from an instinctive sense of the 
antagonism between this world and the kingdom of 
heaven, or through jealous fear of the effects which the 
growing influence of the spiritual power over the minds 
and hearts of men may produce upon its institutions, 
the temporal power is led to interfere with the action 
of the spiritual power. When Csesar is not content to 
claim the things which are Caesar's, when he requires 
obedience in things belonging unto God, it then be- 
comes the duty of the individual Christian, and of the 
Church collectively, to be mindful of the second part 
of the rule, " to render unto God the things that are 
God's," and to decide between the conflicting claims 
of the two powers upon the principle of " obeying God 
rather than men." 

Conflict is not, however, the only form which the 
encounter of the temporal and the spiritual power in 
the course of their action upon the world may assume. 
The bearers of the temporal power are, as much as 
other men, subject to the influence of the spiritual 
power, and, when once brought under that influence, 
amenable to the eternal principles of grace and truth 
in which the spiritual power takes its origin, and for 
the maintenance and propagation of which it is esta- 
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Wished, It may, therefore, and sooner or later it ne- 
cessarily will happen, that the bearers of the temporal 
power acknowledge themselves, in their personal ca- 
pacity, subject to the spiritual power. 

In this case there arises necessarily great danger of 
confusion between the two powers, and of consequent 
encroachment on the part of one power over the other ; 
either by an assumption, on the part of the spiritual 
power, of a supremacy over the temporal power, which 
it has no right to claim, and cannot claim without 
violating its own fundamental principles, because the 
kingdom in which it bears rule, is not of this world ; 
or else by an intrusion of the temporal power into the 
action of the spiritual power, by which that action is 
vitiated, the internal government of the Spirit being 
disturbed, if not altogether supplanted, by the external 
constraint of earthly power, and the obedience of per- 
suasion and of love changed into an obedience of fear 
and compulsion. 

In either of these two events both powers, the spiri- 
tual as well as the temporal, will receive serious injury. 
The spiritual power will be depraved, — if it assume a 
supremacy over the temporal power, by the earthly 
character of the rule which it bears, — if it surrender 
itself to the temporal power, by the earthly character 
of the rule to which it is subject. The temporal power 
will be embarrassed, — if it submit to the assumed 
supremacy of the spiritual power, by the interference 
of that power, — if it attempt to overrule the spiritual 
power, by the inherent difficulties of a task for which 
it does not possess the necessary qualifications. 
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With this twofold danger in view, the great problem 
is, how the two powers can be made to act together 
without mutual disturbance or injury, if once they are, 
by the personal allegiance of the bearers of temporal 
power to the principles on which the spiritual power is 
founded, brought into such close contact, that it is im- 
possible for them to continue to act in separation from 
each other. To solve this difficult problem, it is neces- 
sary to pay strict attention to the limits by which the 
two powers are separated from each other, and to take 
care, that neither of them transgress those limits in the 
course of their co-operation. 

The initiative of this co-operation must, in the nature 
of things, proceed from the temporal power; because 
the temporal power is chief in all things appertaining to 
this world, and is, therefore, in the first instance free to 
decide, (under responsibility to that God by whom it is 
ordained,) whether, within the reach of its dominion, 
the action of the spiritual power shall, or shall not, be 
left unnoticed ; and if noticed, whether it shall be ob- 
structed by persecution, or recognised and promoted 
by protection and assistance. The last-named conclu- 
sion is that which must be adopted by the temporal 
power, whenever the bearer of that power has become 
personally amenable to the principles on which the 
spiritual power is founded, and for the maintenance 
of which it is established. 

According to those principles, the principles of the 
Christian faith, he who is convinced of their truth, and 
adopts them for the rule of his life, is bound to place 
himself and all that he has, at the service of Christ ; 
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an obligation which is increased and strengthened in 
proportion to the magnitude c^ the earthly possessions, 
powers, or interests committed to his stewardship. A 
temporal ruler, on being converted to the faidi of 
Christy is thereby made aware, to an extent to which 
he could not be aware of it before, as, on the one hand, 
of the nature of his power as a trust committed to him 
by God, so, on the other hand, of the importance of 
that trust, which, though its primary purpose is con- 
fined to this world, yet involves incalculably higher 
interests, as the spirit in which it is administered, may 
either greatly impede, or greatly advance, the opera- 
tions of the spiritual power for promoting the kingdom 
of Christ in the hearts of men. 

The temporal ruler who is converted to the faith of 
Christ, the Christian Sovereign, lies therefore under 
the weight of a moral necessity to use his utmost en- 
deavours for the promotion of the kingdom of Christ 
within his dominions. At the same time the earthly 
power which he wields, is totally unfit to be employed 
in such a service, even if it could be lawfully diverted 
from its primary and necessary purpose ; all that he 
can do, is to call in the spiritual power to whose hands 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ upon earth 
is committed, and to afford to that power, for the action 
which properly belongs to it, the largest field and the 
freest scope which his own temporal power enables him 
to place at its disposal. In doing this, two precautions 
are necessary to be observed. 

In the first place, in assigning to the spiritual power 
in his dominions the important position of an esta- 
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blished clergy, the Christian Sovereign necessarily 
invests it with an extensive social influence, and en- 
dows it with considerable worldly means; and as he 
does so for a specific purpose, it is not his right only, 
but his duty, to reserve to himself such control over 
the administration of the trust so committed by him to 
the spiritual power, as will enable him to prevent the 
misapplication of that influence and of those means to 
other purposes than that for which they are given ; 
and it is the more necessary that he should jealously 
guard this right, and be diligent in the performance of 
this duty, as the influence and the wealth entrusted to 
the spiritual power will, through the infirmity of man's 
nature, not fail to act as strong temptations to the 
holders of the spiritual power, to turn from the exer- 
cise of their high vocation to the selfish enjoyment of 
the worldly privileges and advantages attached to it. 
Hence the necessity of the reservation to himself, on 
the part of the Christian Sovereign, of the chief go- 
vernment of the estate ecclesiastical, in the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church within his dominions. 

In the next place, in securing to the Christian 
Sovereign this supreme control, or chief government 
over the estate ecclesiastical, care must be taken that 
this control or government be not extended from those 
things which the Sovereign has power to give, and the 
application of which he has therefore an inalienable 
right to control, to those things which he never gave, 
and never could have to give, and over which there- 
fore he can never have any just or lawful claim to ex- 
ercise authority. The essentially spiritual trust trans- 

c 
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mitted in the Church from the apostles downwards, the 
ministry of the word and the stewardship of the mys- 
teries of grace, is as inalienably vested in the spiritual 
power, as the chief government of all the concerns of 
this world in the temporal power ; and this inalienable 
character of its trust the spiritual power is bound the 
more jealously to guard, and to maintain its own ex- 
clusive right to administer it, as again it is in the 
nature of man's infirmity to consider the possession of 
temporal wealth and dominion as a title to arbitrary 
and presumptuous conduct in matters spiritual. Hence 
the necessity of limiting the chief government over 
the estate ecclesiastical, so as to except from its ope- 
ration the ^^ ministration of the word and sacraments," 
as things sacred, with which the temporal power has 
no call and no right to intermeddle. 

From the foregoing development of the principles 
upon which the claim to supremacy on the part of the 
temporal power over the Church rests, the following 
corollaries are deducible :— 

1. The temporal power has not of itself, and by 
virtue of the authority committed to it in this world, 
any claim to exercise a supremacy or chief govern- 
ment over the Church. 

2. The claim of the temporal power to such su- 
premacy or chief government, is founded on the sub- 
mission of the temporal power to those principles of 
eternal grace and truth, of which the Church is the 
witness, and in which her spiritual power takes its 
origin. 

3. The temporal power, though converted to the 
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principles of the Church, and by consequence in- 
vested with supremacy over her, is nevertheless de- 
barred from all interference with the administration 
of the spiritual trust committed to the Church. 

4. If the temporal power transgresses the limits by 
which its supremacy over the Church is circumscribed, 
the Church is not only entitled, but bound to protest 
against, and by all lawful means to resist, such en- 
croachment ; and to suffer persecution rather than to 
abandon her trust. 

5. If the temporal power ceases to profess the faith, 
on the adoption of which its claim to supremacy over 
the Church is originally founded, that claun becomes 
eo ipso extinct, and the Church reverts to the same 
position of a spiritual power wholly independent of 
the powers of this world, in which she was before her 
connexion with the temporal power. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SUPREMACY OF TdE TEMPORAL 

POWER OVER THE CHURCH. 

Sbection S. 

History of the Supremacy in the Catholic world. 

During nearly three hundred years after the visible 
establishment of the Christian Church upon earth by 
the miraculous outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost, no question arose, or could arise, 
respecting the supremacy of the tmnporal power over 
her. The temporal power, being wedded to other 
religious systems, had neither right nor inclination 
to superintend or control the action of the spiritual 
power over the Church ; the Church had not as such 
any existence dejure in the social system: her mem- 
bers were subject to the laws of the commonwealth ; 
their incorporation with each other might, as a matter 
of fact, fall under the notice of the ruling power, and 
might be regarded by it either with favour or with 
disfavour; but still the power could deal with its 
Christian subjects only in their individual capacity. 
Accordingly we find the fortunes of the Church ex- 
ceedingly variable during the first three centuries. 
Sometimes the temporal power suffered her to pursue 
her course unnoticed ; allowing the spiritual power to 
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put forth its message of truth, and to accomplish its 
conquests of grace, undisturbed ; on the same principle 
of neutrality on which the philosophers had free per- 
mission to speculate upon questions of natural religion, 
and all the different idolatries of the pagan world were 
admitted within the precincts of pantheistic Rome. 
During these intervals of quiet the Christians fulfilled 
their various duties as citizens, on the principle of 
" rendering unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's ;" 
while as members of the Christian Church they ex- 
ercised the mysterious privileges, and performed the 
sacred duties, attached to that state. 

But at other times the temporal power showed con- 
siderable jealousy of the influence which the action of 
the spiritual power within the Christian Church exer- 
cised upon the world at large, by the numerical in- 
crease of the Church, and by the control which it had 
over her members. The decided preference given by 
Christians to the commands of the spiritual over those 
of the temporal power, in any casual conflict between 
the duties which they owed to both; the resistance 
which Christian principles frequently opposed in pri- 
vate life to the corruptions of paganism and the licence 
of the times ; and above all, the spiritual warfare which 
the Church carried on against the dumb idols of the 
heathen world, and which caused a sensible diminution 
of the honours and emoluments which their temples 
had been accustomed to receive, — all or any of these 
causes operated every now and then to arouse the at- 
tention, and to awaken the jealousy, of the temporal 
power ; a jealousy which human enmity, visibly, and 
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the malice of Satan^ invisibly, fanned into the open 
flame of persecution. At such times of trial it was the 
simple duty of Christians, on whom personally the 
wrath of the persecutors alighted, to suflfer patiently 
and stedfastly, even unto death, for the testimony of 
the truth ; and the duty of the Church, to give to her 
suffering members all the support and comfort in her 
power, and to exhort and encourage all her members 
to like fortitude of confession and of martyrdom. 

An end was put to this precarious state, and the 
first step taken towards the public recognition of the 
Christian Church, by the famous Edict of Milan. That 
document^ proceeds upon the principle of religious 
neutrality on the part of the State ; * it recognises a 
supreme Deity enthroned in heaven, on whose favour 
the rulers of the earth and their kingdoms are depen- 
dent ; ' it assigns, as the motive of the edict, concern 

' Copies of it have been preserved by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 1. x. c. 5 ; 
and by Lactantius de Mort Persecut. c. 48. The former is evidently 
the more correct, as the copy of Lactantius not only wants the pre- 
amble, but has suffered several contractions and mutilations. 

' This is generally accounted for by the supposition that Constantine's 
own mind was not, at this period, made up respecting the truth of 
Christianity. But this can scarcely have been the case ; not only be- 
cause his adoption of the cross as his military standard is anterior to 
the Edict of Milan, (Euseb. de Vita Constant. 1. i. c. 28-31,) but because 
the whole of his conduct immediately after the publication of the edict 
shows him to have viewed Christianity as the only true religion. The 
probability is, that he could not obtain the concurrence of Licinius 
without a compromise ; or that the public adoption of Christianity and 
repudiation of paganism all at once, was considered too abrupt a mea- 
sure in the then state of the public mind. 

3 The expressions used, occurring as they do in a public document, 
afford a remarkable specimen of latitudinarian indefiniteness : ''In 
order that the Deity, whatever ii may he, may from its heavenly throne 
be propitious to us, and to aU that live under our rule.'' The reading 
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for the public weal, which requires above all other 
things a proper regulation of religious matters. The 
preamble asserts, that " liberty of worship is not to be 
withheld, but that it is to be left to every one's judg- 
ment and conscience, to order his religion according to 
his own opinion;" and in the text, after granting the 
free exercise of the Christian religion, a reservation is 
introduced, to the effect, that not only Christians, but 
men of all religions, are to have entire liberty of wor- 
ship. With these exceptions the edict is exclusively 
occupied with that which is evidently its main object; 
viz. to secure to the Christian Church a legal existence 
in the empire. To this end the profession of the 
Christian faith is declared to be lawful, and all the 
conditions by which former edicts of toleration were 
clogged, are wholly abrogated ; the Christians are 
recognised in their corporate capacity, as represented 
by their synods,^ and as such declared capable of 
holding property;^ and further it is ordered, that 

*'t Tivor4 tcrri BcUttj^ kou oipaytov icpayfAMroq" is manifestly corrupt; and 
the corresponding passage in Lactantius, " Divinitas in sede ccelestif' 
seems to point out " Beitrrn cf olpavtov t^f^iAaro^ " as the proper reading. 

« The restitution is ordered to be made " ro7^ XfiarriavoTi^ tout* €<rr* 
rf a-^fiari atrZv Koi rf avvoB^," or, as Lactantius gives it, ** ChristianiSf 
id est corpori et converUiculis eorum" 

5 That the Christians had at former periods been permitted to hold 
property for corporate purposes, is evident from the appeal made to 
Aurelian on the part of the orthodox bishops, to eject Paul of Samosata 
from the Episcopal church of Antioch, of which, notwithstanding his 
deposition by the synod, he retained possession. It need hardly be 
observed that this interference of Aurelian has nothing to do with the 
supremacy question ; it was a simple application to the civil power on 
a question of disputed title to certain property ; and Aurelian showed 
both his wisdom and his impartiality, by suspending his decision until 
he had taken the opinion of the Italian bishops, who were not mixed 
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churches confiscated during the late persecution g 
shall be restored to them free of all charge ; the 
Emperor himself undertaking to indemnify the present 
holders of such property, who might have acquired it 
by gift or purchase from the government. 

Such are the principles, and such the provisions, of 
the public act whereby the temporal power which bore 
sway in the whole of the then civilized world, and the 
spiritual power which was lodged in the Christian 
Church, were first brought face to face with each 
other, on a footing of mutual and friendly recognition. 
But it was not, in the nature of things, possible for the 
Church to remain in the negative position assigned to 
her by the edict of Milan. As the Church bears wit- 
ness of one God and one Lord, so she admits only of 
one faith : she can enter into no compromise, involving 
an acknowledgment of other "religious opinions," as 
equally entitled with the faith proclaimed by her, to 
the acceptance of mankind. She is bound to warn 
the world, that every other doctrine but her own, is 
founded in falsehood ; that every other form of wor- 
ship but that whereof God has committed the minis- 
tration to her hands, is vain and sinful ; not only not 
acceptable, but positively offensive, to God. To this 
her obligation the Church proved faithful in those early 
days of her acknowledgment by the State, and that 

up with any local animosities, as to the merits of the case on theologi- 
cal grounds.— (See Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. vii. c. 27-30.) But although in 
this instance the Christians ventured to invoke the aid of the secular 
arm for the protection of their rights against a refractory member of 
their own body, such a course would, generally speaking, have been 
extremely hazardous ; more frequently it happened that their churches 
and other properties were taken from them by wholesale confiscations. 
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not only against unbelieving Jews and idolatrous pa- 
gans, but against the various heretical and schismatical 
communities which from time to time rose within, and 
separated from, her body. 

It was this faithfulness of her testimony which fur- 
nished the opportunity for the further development of 
the connexion between Church and State, for which the 
edict of Milan, as a transition measure, had paved the 
way. With regard to paganism, the first laws against it 
were enacted during the reign of Constantine him- 
self; and Theodosius the Great, by the severity of his 
edicts, succeeded in a great measure in extinguishing 
it; though subsequent legislation attests its linger- 
existence.* Meanwhile, within the Church herself, the 
interference of the imperial power was rendered neces- 
sary by the divisions by which the Church was rent, 
and which became all the more violent, after the muni- 
ficence of Constantine had placed her in a position of 
wealth and pre-eminence, and rendered her chief offi- 
ces, which had hitherto been posts of danger only, ob- 
jects of ambition. Hence a succession of circumstances 
arose, in which the temporal power was appealed to by 
different parties in the Church, or separated from her ; 
and in the progress of which the supremacy of the 
temporal power over the Church was gradually esta- 
blished. An attentive consideration of these circum- 
stances, and of the relative position of the spiritual 
and temporal powers at this juncture, especially during 

» Theodor. Hist. Ecd. L v. c. 21 ; Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. L iii. c. I?. 
That Constantine actually prohibited all heathen sacrifices, appears 
from the reference to his law on the subject, in the edict of his sons. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 1. 2. See also 11. 4-6; the laws of Theodo- 
sius himself, 11. 7-12 ; and the subsequent laws, 11. 13-25. 
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the reigQ of Constantine, is therefore an important 
link in the historical part of the argument. 

The first interposition of Constantino in the internal 
affairs of the Church, which took place in the very 
same year in which the edict of Milan was published, 
originated in an appeal made to the Emperor by the 
Donatists against Csecilian, bishop of Carthage/ The 
points connected with this appeal, which concern the 
present inquiry, are the following : 

1. That the Emperor Constantino claimed jurisdic- 
tion in causes and over persons ecclesiastical, and that 
on the express ground of his responsibility to God. 
" I think it most unmeet," he says in one of his mis- 
sives for the convocation of the council of Aries, "that 
such contentions and divisions should be kept from me, 
which may perchance move the Most High God upon 
such provocation to visit with punishment, not only 
human kind, but myself also, to whose charge, by His 
heavenly decree, the government of all things upon 
earth is committed. For I cannot feel true and per- 
fect security, nor hope to obtain blessing and pros- 
perity by the ever-ready goodness of Almighty God, 
except I know that all are worshipping the most holy 

7 The whole of the circumstances connected with this appeal are re- 
peatedly detailed, and various documents relating to it are quoted, by 
St. Augustine in his different writings against the Donatists ; see es- 
pecially : — ^Breviculus collationis cum Donatistis ; Ad Donatistas post 
coUationem ; Contra litteras Fetiliani Donatists ; and Epistolee xliii., 
liii., Ixxxviii., xciii-, cv., edit. Benedict. Compare also Excerpta et 
Scripta Vetera ad Donatistarum historiam pertinentia, in the Appendix 
to the ix* vol. of the Benedict, ed. of St. Augustine j Optatus Milevit 
de schism Donat. 1. i ; Euseh. Hi8t..Eccle8. 1. x. c. 5-7 ; and the account 
of the councils held at Rome and at Aries in the matter of Cscilianus, 
in Labb. Concil. t. i. pp. 1425-32 ; and pp. 1445-86. 
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God in brotherly concord with the due worship of the 
Catholic religion." « 

2. That in the exercise of this jurisdiction, Constan- 
tine felt himself bound to be guided by the advice and 
decision of the bishops of the Church in synod assem- 
bled ; but that he reserved to himself the right of 
selecting for the hearing of any cause such bishops as 
he thought fit ; that he issued to them his orders for 
the holding of the synod, in the place and at the time 
appointed by himself ; that he made provision for their 
conveyance to the place of meeting, and for their 
maintenance during the time of their attendance ; and 
that he required them to report to him the result of 
their proceedings- 

3. That although Constantine was unwilling to 
come to a decision in an ecclesiastical cause without 
the synodal advice of bishops, an unwillingness which 
he proved by appointing a larger council, composed of 
other bishops, to be holden at Aries for the revision 
of the cause, when the Donatists appealed to him 
against the decision of the first council convened at 
Rome in this matter, — yet nevertheless, on a second 
appeal of the Donatists to him from the decision of 
the council at Aries, he did himself revise the whole 
case, summoning the parties to appear before him, and 
gave his decision; thus exercising a supreme juris- 
diction, in causes ecclesiastical, superior to the bishops 
and their synods.* 

* See the letter of Constantine to the Vicarius Africse, in August. 
0pp. ed. Bened. t. ix. App. p. 21 ; Labb. Concil. t. i. p. 1445. 

9 From the statement of Augustine it would appear that Constan- 
tine himself considered this as an encroachment upon the episcopal 
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4. That although Constantine assumed the power 
of ordering the bishops to meet synodically, of de- 
termining of what bishops the council should be com- 
posed, and of appointing the subjects on which it was 
to decide, this exercise of his authority did not deprive 
the bishops of the independent synodical power which 
they had always possessed. This point is made ap- 
parent in the affair of Caecilianus by the fact, that the 
council of Aries, although called by Constantine solely 
for the purpose of revising the judgment of the Roman 
council in the cause of the Donatists, did nevertheless 
deliberate and enact Canons upon a variety of other 
subjects connected with the order of the Church. 

5. That Constantine was not content with having 
the solemn judgment of two synods recorded against 
the Donatists, and with confirming that judgment after 
a personal hearing of the case ; but that he proceed- 
ed penally against the Donatists, by the confiscation of 
their churches. The ground on which he did so, is 
distinctly assigned by St. Augustine ; the punishment 
was directed against the act of schism, which, as a 
breach of the unity of the Church,* the Emperor, who 

jurisdiction. " Eis cessit, ut de ilia causa post Episcopos judicaret, a 

SANCTIS ANTISTITIBUS POSTEA VENIAM PETITURUS." — AugUSt. Ep. xUii. 

Be this as it may, the conduct of Constantine at a subsequent period 
showS) that he learned by degrees to be less scrupulous. 

» Ille Imperator, says St. Augustine, primus constituit in hac caussa, 
ut res convictorum, et unitati pervicaciter resistentium, fiseo 
vindicarentur, — August Ep. xciii. In the same way, in the epistle in 
which he directs the bishop of Rome to hold the council there, Constan- 
tine himself says : MijSc tijv v/cAcrcpav iict/AeXeiay XavOdvu, TOo-aJnjy ^e 
alha rjl iyOeo'/A^ KaOoXiK^ iKKXyjo-t^ inroyi/jLeiy, w^ fAij^ey kuBoKov cxtcfiM ^ 
8#Xo«Trfiw/ay tv T«y« rvn^ po^€a-6ai fjt.€ if/uiq KaraXiVfTp, — Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. 1. X. c. 5. 
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considered himself the guardian of the Church and of 
her internal peace, felt it incumbent on him to restrain 
by civil pains and penalties. 

Thus it appears, that notwithstanding the principle 
of religious neutrality professed in the edict of Milan, 
the essential features of the supremacy of the temporal 
power over the Church were de facto established, by 
the spontaneous action of the former, and the acqui- 
escence and co-operation of the latter, within a few 
years* of the public recognition of Christianity by the 
sovereign power of the Roman empire ; a fact which 
is the more surprising when it is considered, that the 
sovereign power was divided between two chief ma- 
gistrates, one of whom was as hostile to Christianity 
as the other was favourable to it ; that the one who 
favoured Christianity and assumed the supremacy 
over the Church, was only a catechumen, and there- 
fore not, properly speaking, a member of the Church ; 
and that the constitutional powers of the State were, 
and for a long time continued to be, composed of a 
majority, at least, of persons addicted to the system of 
paganism. 

In reality the Christian Church had become an 
imperium in imperio ; Constantino was at the head of 
both these imperial employing the wealth and power 
which the larger empire placed at his disposal, to the 
promotion of the interests of the smaller empire within 
it ; ruling over the former by right of conquest, and 

' The Edict of Milan was published in the year 313; the coimcil of 
Rome in the Donatist cause was held in the same year, that of Aries 
in the year 314, and the final verdict of the Emperor was given within 
a year or two after. 
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over the latter on the ground of identity of religious 
conviction. 

In the sequel of Constantine's reign, and especially 
after the defeat and death of his pagan colleague in 
the administration of the empire, the principles which 
had been elicited in the first instance by the appeal of 
the Donatists, received further confirmation and de- 
velopment ; the supremacy strengthened its stakes, 
and enlarged its borders ; and the reign of the first 
Christian Sovereign did not pass off without leaving 
facts on record strikingly illustrative of the dangers 
which attend the connexion of the Church with the 
State, and of the extreme nicety with which the 
questions arising out of that connexion require to be 
adjusted. 

Theoretically, indeed, the distinction between the 
temporal rule over the Church, which belonged to the 
Emperor as a Christian Sovereign, and the spiritual 
rule inalienably vested in the episcopate, was made 
and maintained. Without urging the observation of 
Constantine on this subject, reported by Eusebius, to 
which it has been attempted to attribute a different 
meaning,^ there is abundant proof of it in the mea* 

* " I too," Constantine is reported to have said, addressing the hishops, 
** am a hishop ; hut you are set hy God as hishops over the internal 
affairs of the Church, I over her external affairs." — Euseh. de Vit. Con- 
stant. 1. iv. c. 24. The impugners of the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the temporal power render the words, t«v €i<x» t?? iKKXijvia^y " them, 
that are within the Church/* t. e. orthodox Christians ; and, tSp iicroq^ 
** them that are without,** t. e, pagans and heretics ; an explanation 
which is manifestly forced, and does not accord with the position 
which Constantine practically assumed. Compare Euseh. de Vita 
Constant. 1. i. c. 44. 
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sures adopted, and the expressions used, by Constan- 
tine in the exercise of his supremacy. Thus, in the 
circular which he issued to all the churches of the 
empire, for the promulgation of the decrees of the 
Council of Nicaea, he says, that " he considered it 
ought to be his chief aim to see all the blessed multi- 
tudes of the Catholic Church united in the mainte- 
nance of one faith, of love unfeigned, and of one 
uniform worship of Almighty God;" evidently as- 
suming the care for this unity of doctrine and dis- 
cipline to be within the province of the temporal 
power ; but, at the same time, he adds, that '^ it was 
impossible to arrive at a firm and permanent settle- 
ment of these matters, without having an assembly of 
all, or at least the greater part, of the bishops, for the 
discussion of the several points connected with our 
most holy religion ; " and thereby acknowledges the 
authority of the Church, synodically represented by her 
bishops, in matters both of faith and discipline, both 
of which, as is well known, came under consideration 
at the Nicene Council.* And in his epistle to the 
Alexandrian Church respecting the condemnation of 
the Arian heresy, he attributes the convocation of the 
council to a suggestion from God,^ claiming for him- 
self a divine direction in his government of the Church ; 
while, on the other hand, he distinctly recognises the 
decision of the assembled bishops as God's own ver- 
dict ; " that which was determined by the three hun- 

4 Euseb. de Vita Constant. 1. iii. c. 17-20 ; Socrat. Hist. Eccles. I. i. c. 9. 
'EifKTK^tfy. — Socrat. Hist. Eccles. 1. i. c. 9. 
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dred bishops, is nothing else than the mind of God, 
especially since the Holy Ghost, indwelling in the 
minds of such and so great men, manifested the di- 
vine will." * 

The respectful tone in which Constantine expressed 
himself towards the bishops of the Church in the 
earlier part of his reign, was not always maintained. 
Soured by the frequency and violence of the ecclesi- 
astical disputes, which disturbed his dream of univer- 
sal pacification, he assumed in later years occasionally 
a tone of considerable asperity. A remarkable in- 
stance of this is on record in his epistle for the con- 
vocation of the Council of Tyre, which was, in fact, 
nothing more than a packed jury of bishops for the 
condemnation of Athanasius. " If any one," he says, 
in evident allusion to the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
might well decline to place his character at the mercy 
of a synod convened at the suggestion of the Arian 
party, and composed in its interest, " should still at- 
tempt to set at nought our command, and refuse to 
attend, I will send from hence a commissioner, who 
shall by imperial mandate expel him ; and so teach 
him, that the decrees of the Sovereign, issued in the 
interest of the truth, are not to be resisted."^ 

The indignity and injustice of thus compelling 
the patriarch of Alexandria by menaces, to plead 
his cause out of his own patriarchate before an as- 
sembly of bishops to whose competency he had good 
reason to object, was, however, not the only encroach- 
ment upon the just rights of the Church connected 

• Socrat. 1. c. ^ Euseb. de Vita Constant. 1. iv. c. 42. 
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with the convocation of the Council of Tyre. The 
right which the Emperor assumed to select what bi- 
shops he chose for constituting the Council, at once 
destroyed all the guarantees, both for the maintenance 
of the orthodox faith, and for the protection of private 
character, which the original system of synodal Church 
government aflForded.® The epistle itself contains 
evidence that the selection was made at the suggestion 
of those with whom the whole proceeding originated ; 
that is, of the declared and relentless enemies of 
Athanasius ; and so grievous and manifest was the 
injustice, that the imperial commissioner who presided 
over the council, himself was induced, by the remon- 
strance of the suffragans of Athanasius, who attended 
without being summoned, and of Alexander, the bishop 
of Thessalonica, to suggest a different composition of 
the synod. ^ 

The appointment of this officer, a layman selected 
by the Emperor, for the purpose of presiding over the 
council, and regulating its proceedings, was another 
encroachment upon the freedom of the Church's in- 
ternal government. The terms in which the Emperor 
announced this appointment, were not very compli- 
mentary to the bishops convoked to Tyre ; he was 

^ It should, however, be remembered, that this right had been before 
assumed and exercised by the Emperor, in the matter of the appeal 
against CfiBcilian J see above, p. 27. The difference lay in this, that 
in that case the selection was a fair one, acquiesced in by both parties ; 
whereas, in the latter case, the manifest unfairness of the selection pro- 
voked the remonstrance of the injured parties, and caused the right of 
the Emperor to select the bishops, to be called in question. 

9 Athanas. ApoL c. Arian. c. 77-81. 

D 
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*^ to superintend all that was done " at the synod, and 
" especially to see that good order was maintained ;" * 
and if the synod had consisted of independent bishops, 
representing the true mind of the Church, it would 
scarcely have submitted to so offensive an innovation. 
But the bishops of the Arian or Eusebian faction, who 
had obtained the very convocation of the synod by 
court intrigues, were not in a situation to find fault 
with an imperial mandate; and accordingly the task 
of protesting against this violation of the constitution 
of ecclesiastical synods devolved upon Athanasius,' 
whose vindication of the immunities of the Church 
was afterwards supported by the solemn verdict of 
the synod of Alexandria ; the whole proceedings of 
the council of Tyre being quashed, for this reason 
among others, that its proceedings were conducted and 
controlled by the officers of the civil power. "How 
dare they," exclaims the synodical letter of the Alex- 
andrian council in a tone of indignation, " call that 
a synod, over which the Comes (the imperial com- 
missioner) presided, at which the Speculator (the 
commissioner's messenger) attended, and instead of 
the deacons, the Commentariensis (the commissioner's 
secretary) introduced us into the Church ! " ^ A 
passage which clearly proves, that in those days the 
Church claimed, and under ordinary circumstances 
was permitted to exercise, its own independent juris- 
diction by synods presided over by the proper eccle- 

» Euseb. de Vita Constant. 1. iv. c. 42. 
^ Athanas. Apol. c. Arian. c. 9. * Athanas. ibid. c. 8. 
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siastical authorities, and waited upon by their own 
ecclesiastical officers. But although the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the synods, which were at the same time 
Church courts, was maintained, and recognised by 
the Emperor in its distinct character,"^ the independ- 
ence of those tribunals was materially impaired by the 
assumption of supremacy over the Church on the part 
of the temporal power. And that not only by the right 
of regulating their actions, which the Emperor assumed, 
but by the appeals which he allowed to be made to 
himself, from the decisions of the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals ; appeals resembling the appeals to the Privy 
Council from our Ecclesiastical Courts, and the appels 
comme d'abus to the Conseil d'etat in France. In 
the case of Caecilian it has already been noticed, that 
two such appeals were lodged ; one from the decision of 
the Council of Rome, the other from that of the Council 
of Aries ; and that the Emperor, having in the first 
instance ordered the case to be reheard before ano- 
ther synod, did, on the second appeal, himself under- 
take its final adjudication. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings which arose out of the animosities of the 
Arian faction against Athanasius, such appeals were 
repeatedly made by both parties; and the Emperor 
was thus by common consent invested with the cha- 

4 Constantine himself distinguished between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil jurisdiction, threatening, after Athanasius had succeeded in 
establishing his innocence, to subject his false accusers to the opera- 
tion of the latter instead of the former : M'/iKen Xotir^y Kara rolf t^c 
eKKXniaiaqj oKKa Kara tohq ^'^^fMO'iovq jfOfMv^, avrov [ac St* ifAavvov vSw 
v^ayiAdruy aicpoao-o/Mcyoy. — Athanas. Apol. c. Arian. c. 68. 

D 2 
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racter of supreme judge in causes ecclesiastical. The 
abject manner in which Athanasius was forced to so- 
licit the Emperor's protection against the oppressive 
proceedings of the Council of Tyre, and the strange 
justice which Constantine dealt, banishing Athanasius 
from his see, while he quashed the proceedings of 
those whom he himself had appointed as his judges,^ 
afford a melancholy illustration of the mischievous 
tendency of an uncontrolled interference of the tem- 
poral power with the affairs of the Church ; an inter- 
ference the more pernicious in this case, because, 
although in point of form the question turned upon the 
guilt or innocence of Athanasius respecting certain 
crimes laid to his charge, substantially the struggle 
was for one of the most vital verities of the Christian 
religion : whether the asserters or the deniers of the 
divinity of Christ should have the ascendancy in the 
Church, and lay down her rule of faith, was the real 
point at issue. A still more direct aggression upon 
the authority of the Church to decide controversies 
of faith, was the right which Constantine assumed 
to grant certificates of orthodoxy to the leaders of 
the Arian party, upon personal examination of their 
doctrines,® and the demand which he made upon 
Athanasius for the restoration of the Arians to the 
communion of the Church, threatening him with de- 
position from the patriarchate in case of refusal ; ^ the 

5 Athanas. Apol. c. Arianos, c. 9, 86, 87. 
s Athanas. ad Episc. Mg. et. Lib. c. 18; ad Serapion. c. 2; Apol. c. 
Arianos, c. 84 ; Euseb. Caes. Ep. ap. Athanas. de Deer. Nic. ad fin. 

7 Athanas. Apol. c. Arianos, c. 59. 
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Emperor thus superseding, by his own personal judg- 
ment and will, the sentence of an oecumenical synod, 
and the spiritual jurisdiction of the episcopate. So 
dearly was the Church made to pay for the pro- 
tection which, for a time, Constantine gave to the 
cause of orthodoxy; and so soon did the measures of 
persecution recoil upon the Church herself, which 
after the Council of Nicaea the Emperor adopted 
against the heretics condemned by its decrees; mea- 
sures which were not confined to the execution of the 
canonical sentence of deposition of the heretics from 
their offices by the arm of the civil power, but included 
banishment of their persons, and the burning of their 
books, the very possession of them being made a 
capital oflfence/ 

On a review of all these circumstances, it appears 
without doubt, that although the power of the episco- 
pate to convene ecclesiastical synods was not taken 
away by any direct enactment, although the episcopal 
rule and jurisdiction over the Church was allowed in 
ordinary cases to pursue its course unmolested, yet a 
supreme right of intervention and decision was claimed 
and exercised by the temporal power under Constan- 
tine, and that in matters affecting the faith, as well as 
in mere matters of discipline ; a right which, in the 
absence of all guarantee against an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical exercise of it on the part of the Emperor, was 
of a most dangerous character, and rendered the main- 

8 See the second Epistle of Constantine in Socrat. Hist. Eccles L i. 
c. 9 J Theodor. Hist. Eccl. I i. c. 20. 
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tenance of the true faith, and the preservation of real 
Church discipline extremely precarious, both being 
dependant on the personal views, and even the caprices 
of the monarch, and on the direction which the uncer- 
tain tide of court favour might at any time take for or 
against evangelic truth and apostolic order. 

With a view fully to appreciate the deep injury 
which the Church thus received by the first interfe- 
rence of the temporal power with her affairs, it must 
not be overlooked, that in addition to all the casualties 
of adverse influence to which the Church was exposed, 
a settled principle, naturally inherent in the temporal 
power, and essentially hostile to the best interests of 
the Church, was brought into play from the very first 
rise of the supremacy ; the principle, namely, of com- 
promising the truth for the sake of external peace. 
It is in the very nature of things, indeed, that a tem- 
poral governor should desire to avoid and to suppress 
whatever may prove the occasion of strife and dissen- 
sion among those over whom he is set to rule : to main- 
tain peace and quietness among mankind, is to a right- 
minded ruler justly the highest object of his ambition. 
But Christianity, although essentially a religion of 
peace, never seeks, never admits peace, except on the 
foundation of truth ; and whenever that truth is denied, 
or called in question, it is the nature of Christianity, 
not to make men to be at peace, but on the contrary to 
set them at variance with each other.^ This being the 

» " Think not that I am come to send peace on earth : I came not to 
send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
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case, it cannot but happen that the principle of the 
temporal power, which tends to secure peace, above 
all, and at any cost, must frequently come into direct 
conflict with the principle of the Church, which will 
hear of no peace at the expense of truth ; and as, 
moreover, it is but natural, that those who are chiefly 
conversant with the affairs of this world, should often 
have but a very imperfect apprehension of the vital 
importance of certain propositions of truth, the pro- 
bability is, that unflinching perseverance in the de- 
fence of the true faith on the part of the Church, will 
often appear to those who wield the temporal power, 
in the light of an obstinate spirit of contention for 
mere words and empty abstractions ; and that, con- 
sequently, the temporal power will look with disfa- 
vour on those who stand forth as faithful champions 
of the truth. So it came to pass in the days of Con- 
stantine. From the flrst cognizance which he took 
of the dispute between Alexander the patriarch of 
Alexandria, and his heretical presbyter Arius, to the 
measures into which he was betrayed against Athan- 
asius, and of which he appears afterwards to have re- 
pented,* — in fact throughout the whole course of his 
dealings with the Church in the exercise of his supre- 
macy, — it is clearly apparent that the Emperor was far 
more concerned for the restoration of outward peace, 
than for the maintenance of the truth against the 

against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; and a man's foes shall 
he they of his own household." — Matt. x. 34--36. 

* See the letter of his son in Athanas. Apolog. c. Arianos, c. 87. 
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aggressions of heresy, and that his personal opinions, 
and his disposition and conduct towards the differ- 
ent parties engaged in the controversy, were greatly 
influenced by the annoyance which he felt at any 
renewal of hostilities occasioned by the uncompromis^ 
ing assertion of the truth on the part of the orthodox 
portion of the Church.^ 

After this critical examination of the nature, extent, 
and character of that supremacy which followed as a 
natural consequence upon the first adoption of Chris- 
tianity by the temporal power, it will be unnecessary 
to pursue the details of its gradual consolidation and 
extension. The Church grew sensible of the danger 
which threatened her independence, and occasionally 
asserted the dignity of her heavenly mission against the 
rude dictates of earthly dominion ; an aged saint like 
Hosius might venture to protest against the intrusion 
of temporal rule into spiritual afimrs ; ^ a bold saint 

• See the letter of Constantine to Alexander and Anus, in Euseb. de 
Vita Constant., 1. ii. c. 64-72 ; and his letter to the synod at Tyre, 
ibid. 1. iv. c. 42. 

3 See the spirited remonstrance by which Hosius replied to the re- 
peated solicitations and menaces of Constantius, who wished to engage 
him on the side of the Arians : " Desist, I pray thee, and remember 
that thou art a mortal man. Fear the day of judgment, and against it 
keep thyself pure. Intrude not thyself into Church matters, {fAyj tiBet 
a-eavTov eiq t^ eVicXiyo-iowTiica,) nor do thou give us commands concerning 
them ; but rather learn thou those matters of us. To thee God has 
committed the empire, to us He has entrusted the Churches ; and as 
he who encroaches upon thy power, resisteth God's ordinance, even so 
beware thou, lest arrogating to thyself those things which belong to 
the Church, (ra 'njq iKKXyja-iaq el^ iavrw cKKuy,) thou also become ob- 
noxious to a heavy charge. * Render,' it is written, * unto Ceesar the 
things which are Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's.' 
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like Ambrose might set an imperial mandate at defi- 
ance/ and even dare to repel from the sanctuary the 
blood-stained hand of the autocrat of the world ;' for a 
time the power of legislating for the Church, and of 
administering her discipline, continued in the hands of 
the synods; diocesan and provincial synods at least 
were convened by the sole authority of the ecclesi- 
astical rulers ; ^ the appointment of the bishops, too, 
remained in the hands of the clergy, not unfrequently 
influenced by the will of the laity, spontaneously, and 
at times tumultuously, expressed/ But in spite of all 
this, the preponderance of the temporal power in the 
administration of the Church advanced steadily ; the 
episcopate became more and more subject to the 
absolute dictation of the imperial will, or the imperial 
caprice, the eflfects of which were often severely felt 
by the more exalted prelates, especially those of the 
imperial residence, whose appointment was not un- 
frequently determined by court influence ;® the ordi- 
nary synods, convened at regular periods, received 

Neither, therefore, is it lawful for us to rule upon earth, nor hast thou, 
O Emperor, authority over the offering of incense." — ^Athanas Hist. 
Arian. ad Mon. c. 44. 

* Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. I. vii. c. 13. s Ibid. c. 25. 

^ See Labbaei Concilia jDa**tm; comp. Concil. Antioch. can. xx., Labb. 
t. ii. p. 593 ; Concil. Carthag. iii. can. ii. Labb. t. ii. p. 1399. 

7 See, for instance, the elections of Ambrose, Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 1. iv. 
c. 30 ; of Nectarius, ibid. 1. v. c. 8 ; of Chrysostom, ibid. 1. vi. c. 2 ; of 
Sisinnius, ibid. 1. vii. c. 26 ; compare Concil. Laodic. can. xii. et xiii. ; 
Labb. t. i. p. 1533; ConcU. Antioch. can. xvi., xix., xxiii. ; Labb. t. ii. 
pp. 592-596. 

8 See, for instance, Socrat. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 7, 26, 37 ; 1. vii. c. 29, 
40 ; Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. 1. vii. c. 8. 
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the formal recognition of the law, and their action was 
thus incorporated with the civil constitution, while ex- 
traordinary synods and general councils were convoked 
by the emperors,^ their proceedings conducted under 
imperial superintendence and control,' and their de- 
crees submitted to the Emperor for his ratification ;^ 

9 The second cecumenical Council, held at Constantinople, a. d. 381, 
was called by the Emperor Theodosius the Great; Socrat. Hist Eccl. 
1. y. c. 8; Epist. Synod, ad Theodos. Aug. ap. Labb. t. ii. 1123; — the 
third (Bcumenical Council, at Ephesus, a. d. 431, by the Emperors 
Theodosius the younger and Yalentinian ; Socrat. Hist. Eccl., 1. vii. 
c. 34; Sacree Imperatoriee ad Cyrill. Alexandr. et ad Episcopos metro- 
politanos provinciarum, ap. Labb. t. iii. pp. 980-985; Epist. Synod, 
ad Theodos. et Valentin. Aug. ap. Labb. t iii. p. 1097 ; — the fourth 
oecumenical Council, at Chalcedon, a. d. 451, by the Emperor Mar- 
cian; see the imperial mandates, Labb. t iv. pp. 837-840; 844-848; 
and the acts of the Council generally ; — the fifth oecumenical Council, 
at Constantinople, a. d. 553, by Justinian ; see his mandate addressed 
to the Synod, Labb. t. vi. pp. 20-26 ; — and the sixth and last oecumenical 
Synod, also at Constantinople, a.d. 680, by Constantinus Pogonatus; 
see the letters of convocation to the patriarchs of Rome and Constan- 
tinople, Labb. tom. vii. pp. 613-622. For other instances of Synods 
convoked by imperial mandate, and regulated by imperial control, see 
Labbceus passim, 

* The Council of Ephesus was attended for this purpose by an im- 
perial commissioner; Labb. Concil. t. iii. p. 989 ; and pp. 1277~1^L— 
The proceedings of the Council at Chalcedon were regulated by a com- 
mission of lay moderators, appointed by the Emperor, and composed 
of officers of state and other men of senatorial rank, whose names are 
given in the acts of the council, Labb. t. iv. pp. 849, 1193, 1356, 1444, 
&c. &c. ; at one of the sessions the Emperor himself presided; ibid, 
p. 1470. — And at the third Council of Constantinople the Emperor 
directed the proceedings in person during the first eleven sessions, 
and again in the concluding session ; Labb. t. vii. pp. 628, 636, 641 » 
649, 737, 741, 748, 753, 800, 809, 877, 1048; being attended through- 
out by a staff of his principal officers of state, from whom he afterwards 
appointed a commission of moderators for the conduct of the less im- 
portant business of the Council during the intermediate sessions ; ibid, 
pp. 940, 941, 973, 1005, 1025, 1036, 1045. 

' See the Synodal Epistle of the ConstantinopoJitan Synod to Theo- 
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lastly, the legislative power, which of right appertained 
to the Church as represented in her synods, was 
largely usurped by the emperors, who in ecclesiastical 
as well as in civil matters promulgated their decrees 
in all that plenitude of authority which they were 
accustomed to exercise, as absolute rulers both in 
Church and State,^ 

This subjugation of the Church under the temporal 
sway of the emperors, produced opposite effects in the 
two great divisions of the Christian world. In the East, 
where the power of the emperors continued for a 
much longer period, the Church sank down into a state 
of the most abject servility, from which not even the 
change from believing to infidel masters could arouse 
her, and which is equally exemplified in her degrada- 
tion under Mahometan rule, and in her acephalous 
existence as a passive tool in the hands of the great 

do8iu8, Labb. torn. ii. p. 1123;— the Synodal Epistles of the Synod of 
Ephesus to Theodosius and Yalentinian, Labb. torn. iii. pp. 1101, 
1188; the imperial rescript, ibid. p. 1320; and the imperial decree 
against Nestorius, ibid. p. 1729 ; — ^the imperial lOidon of the Council 
of Chalcedon, in which the Emperor in person gave his sanction to 
the determinations of faith adopted by the Synod ; Labb. tom. iv. p. 
1461-1514; and the edicts confirming the acts of the Council, ibid, 
pp. 1781-1785 ; — ^lastly, the whole proceedings of the third Council of 
Constantinople, in which the Emperor took a personal part, (see the 
preceding note,) and affixed his signature to its decrees by way of 
ratification, Labb. t. vii. p. 1080 ; and generally the acts of the xyiii*^ 
session, p. 1048, seq. 

* See Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. xi. De Relig. ; Extrav. de Episc. Judic. ; 
Leg. Novell. 1. i. tit. xxiv. ; L ii. tit. xx. ; 1. iv. titii ; Cod. Justin, lib. i. 
tit. 1-8; Novell. Const, iii. v. vi. xvi. Ivii. Iviii. Ixvii. Ixxix. Ixxxiii. 
cxxiii. cxxxi. cxxxiii. cxxxvii. By the Novell. Const, cxxxi. c. 1, 
the Canons of the first four cecumenical Councils are made the law 
of the empire. 
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Slavonian despot. In the West, on the contrary, where 
the imperial power soon fell into decay, and after a 
short struggle vanished altogether, the sway which it 
had exercised, paved the way for the hierarchical pre- 
tsnsions of Rome. The influence of the inferior clergy 
and of the laity had been gradually annihilated by the 
excessive domination of the temporal power; when 
that power itself died out, the bishops of the Church 
remained the natural leaders of the social system, and 
among them the Roman bishop assumed all the impor- 
tance which belonged not only to his ancient patriar- 
chal pre-eminence, but to his position as chief dignitary 
(which in process of time and during the disorders of 
the barbarian invasions he had become) of the chief 
city of the western part of the world. The temporal 
supremacy of the Pope over Christian princes rose 
upon the ruins of the imperial power, of which it was 
in fact the continuation. The barbarian conquerors 
had no other power than that of the sword at their 
disposal, and in the organization of their new states 
and kingdomaAey were obliged, notwithstanding their 
physical superiority, to receive the law at the hands of 
the ecclesiastic hierarchy, which found it expedient, 
for the maintenance of its ascendancy, to rally round 
the common centre of the Roman patriarchate. 

But as the encroachments of the imperial power 
upon the just liberties and inalienable rights of the 
Church had prepared the way for the Papal supremacy 
to be erected upon its ruins, so the intolerable abuse 
made of the latter caused after a time a reaction, by 
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which the spiritual power not only lost its usurped su- 
premacy, but the autonomy of the Church was altoge- 
ther swept away, in a large portion of western Chris- 
tendom. The episcopate itself became extinct, and 
the episcopal powers were assumed by the civil magis- 
trates, under whose auspices the resistance against the 
usurped power of Rome had been organized. The 
eflfect of this could be no other than to deprive the 
Church of her essentially ecclesiastical character, and 
to reduce her to the level of a mere state establish- 
ment. It is truly curious to see, how at this present 
momenu the inconveniences necessarily resulting from 
such a state of things are becoming apparent : while 
in the land where Calvinism was cradled, the most 
reckless persecution is set on foot against the clergy 
of the national Church by a demi-infidel democracy 
which has grasped the supreme political power, and 
with it the pseudo-episcopate annexed to it,^ the land 
of Lutheranism exhibits the singular spectacle of an en- 
lightened and well-intentioned monarch, labouring, with 
indifferent success, to restore to the Ofciirch a power, 
the possession of which becomes to him a daily greater 
source of embarrassment.^ 

4 See the account of the recent occurrences in the Canton de Vaud, 
in the English Review, voL iv. pp. 512-522; vol. v. pp. 513-518. 

5 See the steps taken by the King of Prussia for the re-organization 
of the Evangelic Church, by the convocation of a general synod of de- 
puties from all the Protestant Churches in his kingdom : see English 
Review, vol. vi. p. 203-212 j and especially the terms in which the 
King speaks of the supremacy vested in his crown : " That ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy," he says, " which I have not assumed, but which has 
been transmitted to me by my ancestors, on whom it devolved in con- 
sequence of the Reformation, and which, as I have more than once de- 
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Such have been the consequences in the Christian 
world at large of the want of clear and definite prin- 
ciples for the regulation and limitation of the control 
which the temporal power, when converted to the 
Christian faith, naturally and rightfully exercises over 
the affairs of the Church ; first, encroachment of the 
temporal power upon the spiritual ; next, usurpation 
of the supreme temporal power by the spiritual ; and, 
lastly, a conflict between the two, by which for the last 
three centuries Europe has been, and still is, con- 
vulsed; the spiritual power labouring in some countries 
to maintain and to consolidate its usurpation, while 
in other countries the spiritual power has been swamp- 
ed altogether, and become an inefficient and embar- 
rassing appendage to the temporal government. 
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HiMory of the Supremacy over the English Church. 

The history of the supremacy in this country presents 
a remarkable and striking contrast to the history of its 
rise and progress in the world at large ; a contrast 
which deserves to be noted more particularly at a 
time, when the connexion between Church and State 
is deprecated, not only by the enemies of the Church, 
but by many of her members. To those who look for 

clared, / am determined to use in such wise, that the Evangelic Church 
may by her oum inherent life rise to a state of independence, and of long- 
lost unity." — English Review, vol. vi. p. 208, note. 
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the severance of that connexion as for a great social 
improvement to be achieved, it may be far from useless 
to be reminded, that that connexion is coeval both with 
the Christianity and with the civilization of this land ; 
that the proposed separation would strike at the root 
of a principle which through all the changes through 
which this country has passed, both by foreign invasion 
and by internal commotions, has ever been a funda- 
mental principle of our social life ; that no experiment 
can be conceived more directly opposed to the whole 
of our past history, no experiment therefore, if there 
be any continuity in the life of nations as well as of 
individuals, more hazardous to the national welfare. 
And those who are, through faithful attachment to the 
Church, no less than through loyalty to their Sovereign, 
opposed to the idea of such a separation, who desire 
to preserve a connexion which sets upon the national 
life of England the stamp of religion, may derive no 
small encouragement from the thought, that the prin- 
ciple for the maintenance of which they are concerned, 
is a principle which has already withstood the shock of 
ages and the storms of many changes ; that, looking at 
the providential dealings of God with this land and 
nation from the earliest ages, they may confidently 
inscribe on their banner the motto : " What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder." 

The accounts transmitted to us of the introduction 
of the Gospel into Britain, lose themselves among the 
uncertain legends of the remotest antiquity ; it is, 
however, quite certain that Christianity had found en- 
trance, both among the conquered and among the free 
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tribes, before the close of the second century ; ^ nor is 
there any reason to doubt the truth of the ancient tra- 
dition, according to which Britain was the first country 
of all, in which a national profession of Christianity 
was made.^ Of the relation in which during the Bri- 
tish times the temporal and the spiritual powers stood 
to each other, no direct evidence exists in the scanty 
records of those times. The civil constitution of the 
British tribes, though monarchical in name, seems in 
reality to have been in a great measure democratic ; 
and on it the municipal organization of the Roman 
law was engrafted in those districts which were for a 
time subject to the Roman empire. Under these 
circumstances the royal power could not but be ex- 
tremely limited, both in the State and in the 
Church; and as the Christian hierarchy in all pro- 
bability succeeded to the powerful influence which 
the Druids had exercised over the national affairs of 
the Britons, the ascendancy which the spiritual power, 
wielded by the bishops of the Church, appears to have 
possessed, is easily accounted for. The few transac- 
tions which are recorded, seem to indicate that the epis- 
copate habitually intermeddled with the civil govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and that temporal interests were 
discussed and decided in the assemblies of the Church; 
that, in fact, the political assemblies of the nation and 
the synodal assemblies of the Church were confounded 
together. Among the objects for which councils were 
convened, the histories mention the settlement of the 

1 TertuU. adv. Jud. c. vii. 
' Usser. Brit Eccles. Antiq. c. iii. p. 40. 
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succession to the throne, the coronation of kings, and 
at other times the infliction or removal of penances 
for deeds of violence committed by the contending 
chiefs, in the vindication of their own, or the usur- 
pation of each other's rights.* On the other hand, it 
appears that synods convened for the settlement of 
purely ecclesiastical questions, and even for the de- 
cision of controversies of faith, partook of the character 
of popular assemblies, and that the maintenance of or- 
thodoxy depended not so much upon the opinion and 
the votes of the bishops of the Church, as upon the 
impression which the arguments and the eloquence of 
the champions of the true faith produced upon the 
minds of the assembled multitude/ There are traces 
of the exercise of a royal supremacy in the convocation 
of synods' and in the appointment of bishops ;* but it 
is evident, also, that the bishops possessed an indepen- 
dent power of convoking synods, and that they exer- 
cised it not unfrequently for the purpose of proceeding 

3 Matth. Westmon. Ao. 465 ; Labb. Concil. torn. y. p. 695 ; Spelman 
Concil. t i. p. 61 ; Labb. t. vi. pp. 507-510 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 62-64. 

* See the proceedings of the Council at Verulam, at which Ger- 
manus and Lupus attended by invitation from the orthodox party in 
Britain, for the purpose of confuting the Pelagian heresy. The victory 
of truth over error is attributed to the ability and the eloquence of the 
two prelates from Gaul : the assembly was attended by an immense 
multitude of men, with their wives and children ; and, in the expressive 
language of the historian, **populus arbiter vix manus continet, judicium 
tamen clamore testaturJ' — Beda Hist Eccl. 1. i. c. 17; cf- c. 21. 

5 Mention is made of a council called by Aurelius Ambrosius, at 
Stonehenge, date uncertain; see Spelman Concil. t. i. pp. 60, 61. 

^ The bishops, it appears, did homage to Arthur on his accession ; 
and the king's uncle was appointed to the metropolitan see, which 
took its name from him, his-predecessor Dubritius having resigned. — 
Labb. Concil. t v. p, 695; Spelman Concil. t. i. p. 61. 

E 
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by ecclesiastical censures against the king himself, and 
other chief men of the land/ 

Meagre as this information is, and wholly insuffi- 
cient to determine with any degree of accuracy the 
respective limits of the temporal and the spiritual 
power, it is nevertheless sufficient to establish the fact, 
that the primitive British Church was a national esta- 
blishment, that the royal power, and the voice of the 
laity generally, exercised considerable influence over 
it, while at the same time it preserved the distinctive 
attributes inherent in the Church by virtue of her divine 
commission. For a short period this state of things was 
interrupted in those parts of the island in which the 
Saxon invaders efiected their settlements ; the holders 
of the temporal power being pagans, the fury of perse- 
cution was let loose upon the Church. After a time, 
however, the labours of the Roman missionaries in the 
south and east, and those of the British and Irish mis- 
sionaries in the north and west of England, converted 
the new population to the faith of the original inhabi- 
tants ; and as the efforts of the missionaries were direc- 
ted in the first instance upon the kings and chiefs, the 
Anglo-Saxon Church also assumed, from the very be- 
ginning, the character of a national Church and a state- 
establishment. King Ethelbert of Kent, to whom 
Gregory the Great himself wrote on the occasion of 
his conversion, to bespeak his royal good offices in 

7 Maurice, king of Glamorgan, and subsequently Guidnarth^ a British 
prince, were excommunicated by synods called for this purpose by the 
Bishop of Llandaff.— See Labb. Concil. t. vi. pp. 507-510 ; Spelman 
Concil. t. i. pp. 62-64 : compare also the accounts of the later synods 
in Wales, Labb. Concil. t. xi. pp. 564-568 ; 861, 981, 1279, t. xii. p. 1 1 j 
Spelman, t. i. pp. 381-386; 429; 502, 503; 570; 625, 626. 
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support of Augustine's mission,® and who interested 
himself in the abortive attempt made by Augustine to 
obtain the submission of the British bishops to his me- 
tropolitan jurisdiction,^ convened, was personally pre- 
sent at, and in all probability presided over, a mixed 
synod of clergy and laity, held at Canterbury in 605, 
in which the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul near 
Canterbury was endowed, and the abbot appointed by 
the king.^ In the synod of Whitby, convened, a.d. 664, 
for the settlement of the Easter controversy, Oswy 
king of Northumberland presided, and after hearing the 
bishops on both sides of the question, pronounced in 
favour of the Roman custom, by virtue of his royal 
authority, without putting the matter to the vote.* 
Of the councils the record of whose proceedings has 
been preserved, there are not many, and those for 
the most part unimportant, which were convened and 
directed by the sole authority of the ecclesiastical 
power ; by far the largest number of them were con- 
vened by royal authority, and in most instances the 
king was present in person, and directed the proceed- 
ings.^ The two most important synods, of an exclu- 

• Tota mente cum eo vos in fervor e fidei stringitey atque adnisum illius 
virtute quam vobis divinitas tribuit, adjuvate ; ut regni sui vos ipse fa- 
ciat esse participes, cujus vos fidem in regno vestro recipitis et 
FACITIS CUSTODIRI. — GrcgOF. M. Ep. 1. ix. Ep. 60. 

9 Adjutorio usus jSdilbercti regis convocavit ad suum colloquium 
episcopos sive doctores proximo Brittonum provincicB, — ^Beda Hist. 
Eccl. 1. ii. c. 2. 

» Labb. Concil, t. vi. p. 1351 ; Spelman, t. i. pp, 126, 127. 

« Beda Hist. Eccl. 1. iii. c. 25 ; Labb. Concil. t. vii. pp. 505-512 ; Spel- 
man, t. i. p. 145-150. 

3 The following is a list of the councils convened before the Norman 
conquest by royal authority : the councils at Canterbury and at Whitby, 

E 2 
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sively ecclesiastic character, during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, are the synods of Hertford and Hatfield, held 
by Archbishop Theodore, in which the doctrine and 
discipline of the English Church was settled ; the latter 
adopting the determinations of faith of the first five 
oecumenical synods, and of the Roman synod of the 
year 649, by which they were recapitulated and con- 
firmed;* the former settling the limits of episcopal 
jurisdiction,^ and providing for the convocation of 

already mentioned; the council in which the so-called ecclesiastical 
laws of King Ina were enacted a.d. 692; the councils of Beaconsfield, a.d. 
694, and of Berkhampstead, a.d. 697» called hy Withred, king of Kent; 
the council of Osterfield, a. d. 701, hy Alfrid, Idng of Northumberland ; 
the council near the river Nidde, a.d. 705, by Osred, Alfrid's successor; 
the councils of Cloveshoo, a.d. 742, and a.d. 747i by Ethelbald, king 
of Mercia ; the two councils held a.d. 787i one in Northumberland, by 
King Alfwald, the other at Calcuith in Mercia, by King Offa; two 
councils held at Verulam in the years 793 and 794, by the same king ; 
the councils of Beaconsfield,A.D. 799, of Cloveshoo, a.d. 800, and of Cal- 
cuith, A.D. 816, by Kenulph, king of Mercia ; two councils at Cloveshoo, 
A. D. 822, and a. d. 824, by Bemulph, king of Mercia ; the council of 
London, a. d. 833, by Egbert, king of Wessex, and Witglaph, king of 
Mercia; the council of Kingston, a.d. 838, by Egbert and his son 
Ethelwulf; the council of Kingsbury, a.d. 851, by Bertulph, king of 
Mercia; the council of Winchester, a.d. 855, by Ethelwulf king of 
Wessex, Buthred king of Mercia, and Edmund king of East Anglia ; 
the council of London, a.d. 886, by King Alfred; the council of Grat- 
ley, a.d. 928, by King Athelstan; the council of London, a.d. 944, 
by King Edmund ; another council of London, a. d. 948, by King Edred; 
two councils, place unknown, in the years 964 and 969, and a council in 
London, a. d. 970, by King Edgar ; the council of Kyrtlington, a. d. 
977y by King Edward the Confessor ; the councils at ^nham, a.d. 1009, 
and near the river Humber, a. d. 1012, by King Ethelred ; two councils 
at Winchester, a.d. 1021, and a.d. 1032, by King Canute. 

4 The synod of Hatfield was held in the year 680 ; Labb. Concil. 
t. vii. p. 597 ; Spelman, t.i. pp. 168-170; Beda Hist.Eccl. l.iv. c 17, 18. 

5 The synod of Hertford was held in the year 673 ; Labb. CoQcil. 
t. vii. p. 553 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 152-154. The ninth canon laid down the 
principle, that the episcopate should be increased in proportion to the 
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synods twice in every year.^ The distinction between 
the civil and the ecclesiastical power is clearly recog- 
nised in the decrees of the council of Beaconsfield, by 
which the patronage of all ecclesiastical preferments, 
including, according to one copy of the decrees, the 
suffragan bishopricks, was put into the hands of the 
metropolitan, to the exclusion of all lay patrons, and of 
the king himself;^ and in the council of Berkhampstead 
the independence of the Church was expressly affirm- 
ed, with the recognition, however, of the obedience 
due to the king.® An attempt to introduce the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Roman see was resisted by the 
synod of Osterfield;^ and the decrees, framed and 
imported by legates from Rome, which were adopted 

number of the faithful ; but as the concurrence of the temporal power 
was necessary to effect that measure, the council contented itself with 
the simple assertion of the principle, with the significant addition : sed 
de hac re ad proBsens silemus. 

^ The provision for the convocation of two annual synods is repeatedly 
reiterated in subsequent councils, which seems to indicate that from 
time to time this part of ecclesiastical government fell into disuse. 

7 The synod of Beaconsfield was held a.d. 694 ; Labb. Concil. t. viii 
pp. 77-80 J Spelman, t. i. pp. 189-191. 

" The synod of Berkhampstead was held a.d. 697 ; Labb.Concil. t. viii. 
pp. 99-104; Spelman, t. i. pp. 194-198. The first canon says : "Li- 
bera SIT ECCLESiA, fruttturque suis judiciis et reditibus, sen pensioni- 
bus. Pro rege precesfiant^ mandatisqub ejus non cogente neces- 
sitate, SED EX SPONTE OBEDIUNTO." 

9 The synod of Osterfield was held a. d. 701, in the matter of the ap- 
peal which Wilfrid, Archbishop of York (or Lindisfam) had made to 
the Roman see ; when the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
curred in declaring his recourse to Rome an aggravation of his original 
offence. — Labb. Concil. t. viii. pp. 105-110; Spelman, t. i. pp. 200-202; 
Eddius Vita S. Wilfridi, c. 45. Both on this, and on a subsequent oc- 
casion. King Alfrid of Northumberland plainly repudiated the notion 
of a jurisdiction belonging to the see of Rome over the affairs of the 
English Church. — Labb. Concil. t. viii. p. 116; Spelman, t.i. p. 203. 
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by the council of Calcuith, and by another council 
in Northumberland, contain no concession to Rome, 
though they inculcate in strong terms the subordina- 
tion of the temporal to the spiritual power.* 

The only point on which the authority of the Roman 
see was recognised in England, was the archiepiscopal 
dignity. The right which every Church undoubtedly 
possesses, to regulate the ecclesiastical organization of 
its missions,* and which Gregory the Great exercised 
by furnishing Augustine with a scheme for the settle- 
ment of the episcopate in England, a scheme which, 

» These councils were convened by the kings of Mercia and Nof- 
thumberland, a.d. 787) upon the application of the Papal legates. The 
xi^ decree is a kind of homily addressed to kings and princes on the 
duties of govemmenti charging the bishops to reprove them faithfully 
and fearlessly, and exhorting the temporal rulers, **ut obediant ex corde 
cum magna humilitate suis episcopis :** it deduces from the text, " The 
priest's lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at 
his mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts," (Mai. ii. 7») 
the inference, that priests are not subject to secular jurisdiction ; it 
claims for the episcopate a parity of honour and power with royalty, 
** sicut reges omnibus dignitatibus prmsunt, ita et episcopi in his qwB ad 
Deum attinent ;" and warns kings and princes, " ut ecclesiam Dei, qu{B 
est sponsa Christi, omnes honorent in facto^ nee injustum servittUis 
jugum ei imponant, nee superbiant in s<Bculari potential* At the same 
time the bishops are in the x*^ decree prohibited from deliberating on 
secular affairs in their ecclesiastical synods. These were the first 
councils in England at which legates from Rome attended, but they 
were held under royal authority. In the Northumbrian council the 
king's subscription stands first, and after it that of his prelates ; in the 
Mercian council the archbishop of Canterbury's subscription precedes 
that of the king: the legates did not subscribe their names at all. 
The only mention of the Roman Church is in the 1st decree, which 
adopts ''the Apostolic and Catholic faith of the six (cecumenical) 
synods approved by the Holy Ghost," with the addition "sicut tra- 
dita est nobis a Sancta Romana ecclesia^ — Labb. Concil. t. viii. pp. 
631-644 J Spelman, t. i. pp. 291-302. 

' This right is exercised in a precisely similar manner by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as Primate of all England, in the settlement of 
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however, was never carried out, led naturally to the 
consecration of the metropolitan of England by the 
bishops of Rome ; and the pall which was annexed to 
the archiepiscopal dignity, served as a useful symbol 
of this kind of hierarchical subordination. On two 
occasions, especially, — in the disputes respecting the 
see of York or Lindisfarn, which arose between Wilfrid 
and Theodore, and in the proceedings connected with 
the erection of Lichfield into an archiepiscopal see, — 
Rome found an opportunity, which was not neglected, 
of asserting its claim to superior ecclesiastic jurisdic- 
tion. In the former case, the English princes and pre- 
lates challenged their right of free deliberation on the 
question in hand ; ^ in the latter case the Roman see 
was supported by the power of Offa, the king of Mer- 
cia, at whose request the archbishoprick of Lichfield 
was created, and afterwards by that of his successor 
Kenulph, at whose request it was abrogated.* And as 

our Colonial bishopricks ; and the reservation of his jurisdiction over 
the bishop of Gibraltar, whose diocese lies in great part, and over 
the Anglican bishop at Jerusalem, whose diocese lies altogether, be- 
yond the British dominions, bears a close analogy to the proceedings 
of Gregory the Great in the instructions which he gave to Augustine. 

' For the proceedings in this cause, see Labb. Concil. t. vii. pp. 
601-606; t viii. pp. 105-110; 115-120; Spelman, t. i. pp. 157-163; 
200-203; Beda Hist. Eccl. 1. v. c. 19 ; Eddius Vita S. Wilfridi, c. 29-33, 
48-58. 

4 It was in connexion with the thorny business of abridging the 
jurisdiction of the metropolitan see of Canterbury, by the creation of 
the archbishoprick of Lichfield, that the first Papal legates made 
their appearance in England. See the acts of the CouncU of Calcuith, 
Labb. ConciL t viii. pp. 631-644; Spelman, t. i. pp. 291-302; Matt. 
Paris, in Vita Offse, p. 25. The documents relative to the abolition 
of the archbishoprick of Lichfield will be found in Labb. Concil. t. ix. 
pp. 152-155; 175, 176; 271-274; Spelman, t. i. pp. 320-326. 
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in the act of abrogation the English primate also, whose 
privileges had been invaded by the creation of the 
archbishoprick of Lichfield, concurred with heart and 
soul, there was no one to protest against the violent 
and arrogant language in which Athelard, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, cashiered, in the name and by 
the authority of Pope Leo III., both the acts of jCing 
Ofia, and those of Leo*s predecessor Hadrian.' 

On a review of the ecclesiastical transactions during 
the four and a half centuries which intervened between 
the settlement of the Romish mission under Augustine 
and the Norman conquest, it evidently appears that 
the Saxon sovereigns wielded the royal supremacy 
over the Church with a much firmer hand than their 
British predecessors. Notwithstanding the decree of 
the council of Beaconsfield, if indeed that decree inclu- 
ded the appointment of bishops among the rights ex- 
clusively reserved to the metropolitan,* it is evident 

5 After branding the proceedings of King Offa, in the matter of the 
see of Lichfield, by the expression ** cum maxima fraude*' the Arch- 
bishop goes on to vindicate his own jurisdiction in the foUowing terms : 
" Bgo Athelardus archiepiscopus cum duodecim episcopis, ex prcscepto 
Domini Apostolici Leonis PaptB, unanimo consilio totius sanct<B synodt 
prtBcipimus in nomine Dei Omnipotentis, et omnium Sanctorum iUius, 
ET PER ejus tremendum JUDICIUM, ut nunquam reges, neque episcopi^ 
neque principes" ["ecclesiastical Commissions'' were unknown in 
those days,] " neque ullius tyrannicts potestatis homines honorem metro- 
politan<B sedis minuere, vel in aliquantula particula diyidbre- 
prtBSumpserint, • . Si quis vero . . ausus sit tunic am Christi 
sciNDEREy et unitatem ejus sanct(B ecclesits dividere, sciat se esse 
iETERNALiTER DAMNANDUM, nist ante mortem, quod inique contra sacros 
canones fecit, eidem ecclesice digne satisfecerit" — Labb. t. ix. p. 271 ; 
Spelman, t. i. p. 324. It must be remembered, however, that the coun- 
cil at which this language was held, was an exclusively ecclesiastical 
synod, at which the archbishop had it all his own way. 

• The language of the decree is as follows: ** Regis est comites, duces, 
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from the histories, that as a matter of fact the selection 
and appointment of the bishops/ and of the metropoli- 
tan himself,® rested with the sovereigns whenever they 
chose to exercise a control over it ; and in many in- 
stances it is on record, that the appointment of bishops 
to vacant sees formed part of the business transacted 
at the synodal assemblies of the kingdom, over which 
the king presided. With regard to these, it appears 
that they were of two kinds, general councils of the 

optimates, principes, prtsfectos, judiceSt scBCularesque statuere ; Metro - 
politani vero Arckiepiscopi est, ecclesias Dei regere, gubemarCf episco- 
POSy abbates, abbatissas, cceterosque prwlatos eligere, statuere, firmare, 
admonere, ne quis de ovibus Christi, scilicet cetemi pastoris, aberret*' 
Another copy of the acts of the synod omits the important word *epis- 
copos/ and reads : ** Regis personce est, principes prafectos, seu duces 
scBculares statuere ; Metropolitani episcopi est ecclesias Dei regere, 
gubernarCy atque abbates, abbatissas, presbyteros, diaconos, eligere, sta- 
tuere, et sanctificare, Jirmare et amoverCy ne quis ovis de ovibus <Btemi 
past oris erret." — ^Lahh. t viii., pp. 80, 78 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 192, 190. 

7 In the kingdom of Northumberland, Wilfrid, Chad, and Egbert ; 
in the kingdom of Wessex, Agilbert, Wina, Eleutherius, and Aldheim ; 
in the kingdom of Mercia, Trumhere ; in the kingdom of Essex, Cedd, 
and Wina; in the kingdom of East Anglia, Felix, during the Heptarchy; 
and afterwards Switlun and Dunulf, — are instances of bishops of whom 
it is expressly stated that they were promoted to their sees by royal 
appointment ; and many more, of whom it is not expressly stated, were 
no doubt appointed in Uke manner. Even those bishops, of whom the 
histories state that they were appointed by councils, would in many in- 
stances owe their preferment substantially to the royal choice. To 
what extent the kings had at an early period succeeded in getting this 
power into their hands, we may conclude from the fact, that in the 
middle of the seventh century Wulfer king of Essex sold the bishop- 
rick of London to Wina, who had been expelled from the see of 
Winchester. But not only in the appointment of bishops, not unfre- 
quently in their deposition also, and in the change, subdivision, and 
consolidation of their dioceses, the royal power was exerted, sometimes 
in an arbitrary and oppressive manner. 

8 The first instance of interference on the part of the royal power 
with the appointment of the Primate, occurred during the interregnum 
which took place after the death of Deusdedit, in 664. The kings of 
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clergy and laity, convened by royal authority, and 
synods of the clergy only, both diocesan and pro- 
vincial, convened by the sole authority of the bishops 
and metropolitans. With the exceptions before noted, 
the proceedings of the latter seem to have been con- 
fined to the adjudication of causes, and determination 
of matters, of an ordinary description, — ^in fact to the 
dispatch of the current business of the Church. All 
causes of greater importance, and all matters of Church 
legislation, as well as administrative measures by which 
any great change was eflfected in the order of the 
Church, were deliberated and decided upon in the 
great national councils, to which both the principal 
nobility and officers of state, and also clergy of all 
ranks,® but especially the bishops, were summoned. 
These assemblies answered in some respects to the 
Parliaments of later times, and the fact that by them 
all the great Church questions were determined, of 
itself proves the entire fusion of the Church with the 
State in the Anglo-Saxon times. Those assemblies 

Kent and Northumberland then agreed to send Wigard, a priest of the 
diocese of Kent, to Rome for consecration; but he happening to die at 
Rome, Pope Vitalian took the appointment into his own hands, and 
sent over Theodore. After the union of the seven kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, the increase of the royal power over the Church became 
apparent by its more frequent interference with the appointment of the 
Primate; as in the case of Athelred, promoted by King Ethelred; Odo, 
by King Edmund; Dunstan, by King Edgar; Robert, and, after his 
deposition, Stigand, by King Edward the Confessor. 

^ It appears that presbyters were frequently present, both at the 
mixed and at the purely ecclesiastical synods, and their subscriptions 
are in some instances attached to the acts; but whether they had 
any voice and vote in the debate, or attended and subscribed merely in 
the character of witnesses, it is difficult to determine. Wake is of the 
latter opinion; see ''State of the Church and Clergy of England,'' 
ch. V. pp. 137-159. 
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were as much representations of the Church, clergy 
and laity together, as they were representations of the 
body politic, and the king presided over them, so far 
as they were political councils, by virtue of his sove- 
reignty, so far as they were ecclesiastical councils, by 
virtue of his supremacy. This becomes much more 
strikingly apparent after the consolidation of the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy into one monarchy, when the 
ecclesiastical laws were promulgated by authority and 
in the name of the several kings.' Of some of these 
laws it is expressly recorded, that they were promul- 
gated in the national councils, and with their sanction ; ' 
and it is highly probable that this was the case with 
them all. The national councils were in those days 
the only medium for their effectual publication, and as 
in the preamble it is generally mentioned that they 
were drawn up with the advice of the king's chief 
councillors, both lay and ecclesiastical,^ there is reason 
to believe that the councils gave to them both the 
sanction of their authority, and the necessary publicity 
throughout the land. At the same time their pro- 

> See the Ecclesiastical laws of King Alfred, Labb. Concil. t. xi. 
pp; 553-562; Spelman, t i. pp. 354^75 ; those of King Alfred and of 
Guthum the Dane, Labb. t xi. pp. 562-564; Spelman, t. i. pp. 375-379; 
those of King Edward the Elder and of Guthum the Dane, Labb. t. xi. 
pp. 713-716 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 390-395 ; those of King Edmund, Labb. 
t. xi. pp. 837-842 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 419-427; those of King Edgar, Labb. 
t. xi. pp. 915-932 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 443-476 ; those of King Ethelred, 
Labb. t. xi. pp. 1079-1082; Spelman, 1. 1. pp. 530-533; those of King 
Canute, Labb. t. xi. pp. 1257-1276; Spelman, t i. pp. 538-569; those 
of King Edward the Confessor, which were afterwards adopted by 
William the Conqueror, Labb. t. xi. pp. 1387-1394; Spelman, t. i. 
pp. 619-625. 

« Labb. Concil. t. xi. pp. 562, 837, 840. 

' Labb. Concil. t xi. pp. 556, 714, 841, 915, 917, 1079, 1257, 1263, 
1267, 1272. 
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mulgation, as laws ecclesiastical, under the names of 
the respective kings, is the most conclusive evidence 
of the settlement and recognition of the royal supre- 
macy over the Church.* 

The history of the Church in Britain during the 
period between the Norman conquest and the Refor- 
mation, though ftirnishing abundant materials for the 
chronicler of events, affords but little that may serve 
to illustrate the principles on which the relations of 
the Church to the State are founded. The temporal 
power assumed at the beginning of this period, and too 
often during the course of it, the character of a law- 
less usurpation. William of Normandy supported his 
questionable claim to the English crown, not only by 
the avowedly carnal weapon of the sword, but by a 
pretended spiritual weapon, the Papal grant of a king- 
dom of which the bishop of Rome had no right to 
dispose. The hypocrisy with which the Conqueror 
thus endeavoured to cloke his forcible occupation of a 
throne to which he had no sufficient title, was avenged 
upon one of his descendants in the fourth generation, 
who was obliged in good earnest to recognise that 
temporal supremacy of the Pope over the kingdom of 
England, which William had ascribed to him for a 
merely colourable purpose, and certainly with no in- 
tention that it should ever be substantially acknow- 
ledged. In other instances, too, disputed successions 

* Among the evidences of the existence and extent of this supremacy 
may also be mentioned the fact, that the kings on their accession ex- 
pressly confirmed both the liberties and the metropolitan jurisdiction 
of the see of Canterbury. Two documents of this nature, one of King 
Edgar, the other of King Canute, wiU be found in Labb. Concil. t xi. 
pp. 890, 1090 ; Spelman, t. i. pp. 432, 533. 
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and schemes of usuTpation induced the holders of, or 
aspirants to, the temporal power, to recognise for the 
nonce the extravagant claims which the spiritual power 
during this period systematically put forth, and which 
none were in reality less disposed to concede to it, 
than the very sovereigns who by their insincere and 
short-sighted policy afforded the most plausible oppor- 
tunities for their assertion. The Church ceased to be, 
in the eyes of the temporal rulers, a divine institution 
to be employed by them for the spiritual welfare of 
their people; they considered the spiritual power as 
a dangerous rival if it were suffered to be in the 
ascendant, and as a useful tool if it could be mastered 
by force or fraud ; the wealth of the Church, which 
by the liberality of the nation and of its rulers during 
the Anglo-Saxon times had become very considerable,^ 
presented a constant temptation to the rapacity of un- 
scrupulous and often needy kings ; and the power of 
appointing to ecclesiastical offices, which the Saxon 
kings had enjoyed, and which their Norman successors 
claimed, instead of being exercised for the purpose of 
selecting the fittest men to serve God in his Church, 
was constantly abused for the purpose of diverting 
into the royal exchequer the rich revenues attached 
to the ecclesiastical dignities. 

Such was, in substance, and on the whole, the un- 
righteous position which the temporal power assumed 

5 According to the survey of Doomsday-book, nearly one-half of the 
lands of England had become ecclesiastical property; and being exempt 
from the burdens which pressed upon the property of the laity, the 
share of the Church was far the more valuable of the two. 
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and sought to maintain towards the Church. But 
what contributed yet infinitely more to give to the 
relations between Church and State at this period a 
lawless and unprincipled character, is the fact, that in 
the Church too, not her legitimate power, the Episco- 
pate, but an usurped and tyrannical power, the Papacy, 
prevailed, and not only made head against the usur- 
pations and encroachments of the temporal power upon 
the rights and liberties of the Church, but sought to 
rob the temporal power of its own just and inalienable 
rights. Hence it is, that, instead of an endeavour on 
the part of the legitimate powers in Church and 
State to adjust the limits of their respective authority, 
the history of this period presents the struggle of two 
usurping powers against each other, carried on with 
the most reckless indifference to the character of the 
means employed by either for the accomplishment of 
its unhallowed ends. 

To follow out the details of this contest, would be 
altogether foreign to the purpose of these pages ; it 
will suffice briefly to indicate the leading changes 
which took place in the constitution and government 
of the Church, in order to render intelligible the 
course which events took, when a reaction in the 
public mind against the long-continued and foul 
corruption demanded, and the evil passions of the 
Sovereign, overruled by an all-wise Providence for 
holy ends, favoured, a return to the original purpose 
for which the Church was instituted by her divine 
founder, and to the true principles of her relation to 
the State. 
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The most important change in the government of 
the Church, connected with the Norman conquest, is 
the exercise of the legatine power in England, which 
was a virtual recognition of the supremacy of the 
Roman see. Upon one previous occasion only had 
legates been sent to this country ; * the real business 
on which they were sent, was the erection of Lichfield 
into an archiepiscopal see, while the ostensible object of 
their mission was to elicit on the part of the Churches 
of Britain an expression of concurrence in the doctrine 
and general discipline of the Church Catholic; and 
this was managed, as appears from their own report 
to Pope Hadrian,^ by negotiation with the Saxon 
kings, by whom the two councils at Calcuith and in 
Northumberland were convened, for the purpose of 
receiving the communication from the bishop of Rome. 
This communication was in the nature of a brotherly 
exhortation ; neither in form nor in substance did it 
contain any assertion of supremacy, nor did the legates 
lay claim to any power to convoke synods in the name 
of the Pope. Now, however, the case was very differ- 
ent ; the Papal legates exercised a power of convo- 
cation, and a jurisdiction in the synod, directly by the 
Pope's authority, though in the first instance with the 
concurrence, and indeed by the desire, of the king, 
who had his own ends to serve,® and who, confident in 

• See above, p. 55, note 4. 

7 Labb. Concil. t. viii. pp. 631, 632 ; Spelman, t. i. 292, 293. 

8 « Operant dante rege^ says the English annalist, ut quamplures ex 
Anglis suis honoribus privarentur, in quorum loco suw gentis personas 
subrogaret, ob confirmationem scilicet sui, quod noviter acquisierat, 
regni,*' — Roger de Hovedcn, Ao. 1070. 
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the sturdiness of his own will, saw no danger in using 
the Papal pretensions as an instrument for the consoli- 
dation of his recently acquired power. But the pre- 
cedent being once established, the Roman see took 
care it should not again be lost sight of ; and in order 
to obviate the objections which were from time to time 
raised against this intrusion of a foreign jurisdiction 
into the affairs of the English Church, the Pope had 
recourse to the ingenious device of investing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the legatine power. 
The additional importance which this gave to the 
metropolitan, proving exceedingly useful in the many 
conflicts between the royal and the ecclesiastical 
power, the archbishops were not unwilling to be in- 
vested with the character of Papal commissaries ; 
but the practical effect was, that the metropolitan au- 
thority became subservient to the assertion and main- 
tenance of the Romish usurpation. By the influence 
thus acquired, the Papacy continued by degrees to 
arrogate to itself the most valuable part of the ecclesi- 
astical patronage, to fill the principal offices of the 
Church with its own creatures, to exercise the right 
of calling synods, and even of imposing taxes, inde- 
pendently of the crown, and thus to establish a regular 
imperium in imperioj of which the supreme power was 
in its own hands. Many and severe were the struggles 
through which this was accomplished; and vain, as 
they were various, the means taken by the sovereigns 
of England to protect their rights against the increas- 
ing encroachments of Rome/ until at last a hand, as 

9 The constitutions of Clarendon, the statutes of Mortmain, 9 Hen. 
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arbitrary and tyrannical as that of the Roman pontiff 
himself, dashed the whole fabric of Papal dominion to 
pieces. 

Before proceeding to examine the act itself by 
which this consummation was brought about, it will 
be necessary to consider briefly the change which had 
been effected in the constitution of ecclesiastical sy- 
nods. In the time of the Saxons it has already been 
shown that there were two kinds of councils, — exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical synods, employed chiefly in the 
dispatch of current and ordinary business, convened 
by episcopal and metropolitan authority; and councils 
of the clergy and laity conjointly,^ called and presided 
over by the king, at which the more important affairs 
connected with the administration of the Church and 
ecclesiastic legislation were transacted. To these 
two kinds of ecclesiastical councils, the royal and the 
episcopal, a third was added after the Conquest ; viz. 
the legatine. By this addition, and by the consolida- 
tion of the metropolitan and the legatine powers al- 
ready noticed, the provincial synods lost their former 
importance and independence, being subordinate to 
the legatine synods ; and as the diocesan synods had 
never been otherwise than ancillary to the provincial, 
the synodical power of the Church had, at the time 
when the Reformation altered the entire aspect of 
affairs, fallen into a state of total subserviency to the 
Papal jurisdiction. In the management of the sub- 

III. c. 36 ; 7 Edw. I. st. 2, c. 1 ; 13 Edw. I. st. 1. c. 32 ; 15 Rich. II. 
C.5; and the Statutes of Provisors, 27 Edw. III. c. 1, 16 Rich. II. c. 5, 
were the principal legislative measures for checking the rapacity and 
tyranny of Rome. 

F 
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stantial business of the Church, the provincial synod 
of Canterbury, called and presided over by the Pri- 
mate, who was also legatus natus of the Pope, took 
the lead ; and the provincial synod of York generally 
concurred in its determinations in such matters as 
concerned the Church at large, unless indeed these 
were settled in a legatine synod which bound both 
provinces. As for the king's power in regard to ec- 
clesiastical councils, it scarcely bore upon the affairs 
of the Church ; the church synods proper had, under 
the auspices of the Papacy, become too strong for royal 
control ; the kings were obliged to have recourse to 
parliamentary legislation for the protection of their 
own and the nation's rights against the encroachments 
of the ecclesiastical power; and the probability is, 
that the royal prerogative to call councils of the clergy 
would have fallen into disuse then, as it has done 
since, but for one circumstance, which rendered its 
exercise necessary. 

That circumstance was the exemption of Church 
property from the system of civil taxation ; an im- 
munity which was too ancient, and too effectually pro- 
tected, both by the Papal power and by the venera- 
tion, bordering on superstition, with which the po- 
pular mind regarded not only the Church, but the 
goods and chattels of the Church, to admit of any at- 
tempt to assimilate the taxation of Church property 
with that of all other property. The only way, there- 
fore, of obtaining from the clergy, who were in pos- 
session of a very large proportion of the taxable pro- 
perty of the country, a suitable contribution towards 
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the public expenditure, was an application to them for 
subsidies, which, according to the circumstances of the 
times, were more or less voluntary, and more or less 
liberal. It was for the grant of these subsidies that 
the clergy began to be summoned by royal writ, in 
the reign of King Edward I., to an ecclesiastical state 
convocation, in which representatives, regularly chosen 
by the inferior clergy, were comprehended by virtue 
of the royal summons, conveyed to them by the arch- 
bishop. And as the business of granting a subsidy 
was a matter which might be disposed of in a very 
short time, it was found most convenient by the two 
archbishops, to issue their writs for their provincial 
convocations at such times as they were called upon 
to issue the king's writs for the state convocations; 
so that the clergy, brought together at one and the 
same time by two different authorities, and for the 
transaction of two different kinds of affairs, acted in a 
two-fold capacity, — as a state convocation, and as an 
ecclesiastical synod. This appears to have been the 
origin of the customary attendance of the inferior 
clergy by their representatives upon ecclesiastical 
synods, in which, whatever might have been the case 
in the mixed national Church councils of the Saxon 
period, they certainly had neither seat nor vote in 
the beginning of the Norman period. And as the 
bishops, — who were members of the ecclesiastical synod 
by ancient right, whereas the inferior clergy were 
so only by courtesy, — had frequently occasion to take 
counsel together apart from the rest of the clergy, the 
practice grew up for the two bodies of which the con- 

f2 
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vocation was composed, to form themselves, at first 
pro re natd^ and afterwards permanently, into sepa- 
rate assemblies, distinguished, in imitation of the two 
houses of parliament, by the appellation of the upper 
and the lower houses of convocation.' 

This was the condition of the Church, and her posi- 
tion towards the State, when Henry VIII. determined 
upon the abolition of the Papal power in his domi- 
nions, which he accomplished by means of the act of 
submission.^ As this document is the foundation on 
which, in a legal point of view, the- royal supremacy 
over the Church and the present constitution of her 
ecclesiastical synod rests, it deserves to be carefully 
examined. It is to the following effect : — 

*^ dole sour most j^umble subfets, datls orators anlr beadsmtn 
of sour ilTIcrgs of lEnglanlr, j^abing one speriall trttst anli confi- 
dence in sour most excellent btetrom, i^tmx prfncelp goobnesse, 
anil ferbent ?eal to tbe promotion of Gob's bonour anb (ZDbristfan 
religion, antr also in sour learning, fan exceeding, in our fubg- 

» For the details of the history of these changes, and the many in- 
tricate questions connected with the subject, the reader is referred to 
the learned and elaborate work of Dr., afterwards Archbishop, Wake : — 
" The State of the Church and Clergy of England &c.," especially to 
ch. i. and ii.; ch. vi. from sec. 112 to the end, and ch. yii. and viii. 

* The submission was made, according to the terms required by 
the king, by the provincial convocation of Canterbury on the 15th 
of May, 1532, and the statute founded upon it, 25 Henry VTII. c. 19, 
received the royal assent on the 30th of March, 1534. The provincial 
convocation of York does not appear to have been consulted on the 
subject; but it sent in its adhesion to the main principle of the act 
after it had become law, having agreed on the 2nd of June, 1534, to 
the proposition ' that the bishop of Rome has not, in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, any greater jurisdiction in the realm of England than any other 
foreign bishop.' — ^Wake's State of the Church and Clergy, ch. ix. sec. 
50-54; and Append. No. 141. ^ 
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ment. tfie learning of all otj^cr lings ant! princes tiiat ine {labe 
mb of; anlr trougj^ttng noticing, but tj^at tj^e same sball still 
continetD anli liatleg increase in gour jIBaf estg, first be offer anli 
promise in verbo sacerdotii j^ere unto gour ttgtuess> submit- 
ting our selfs most gumblg to tjbe same, tj^at be toill neber from 
bencefortbe enact, put in ure, promulge, or execute ang netoe canons 
or constitution probinciall, or ang oiber neb)e orliinance, probin- 
ciall or sgnoliaU, in our conbocations or sgnotre, in time commgng, 
te&icb conbocation is, altoag gatf) bgn, anli must be assembled 
onels bg gour jbigjb commanbment of britte; onlg^ gour 
j^igdness bg gottr rogall assent sball (gcence us to assemble our 
conbocation, anli to make, promulge, auD execuie suet constitu- 
tions antr orlyinaments, as stall be matie in tte same, anlr 
thereto gibe gour rogall assent anlr auttotite. 

jbecontjarilg, ttat btereas Iriberse of tie constitutions, orlri- 
naments, anlr canons probinciall or sgnolrall, bbicjb babe been 
heretofore enactelr, but tbougtt to be not onlg mucjbe ptefulrician 
to gour prerogatibe rogall, but also ober mucte onerous to gour 
tigbnesses subfects; gottr clergge aforesatlr is contented, if it 
mag 0tanlr so bitt s^ttr ttgbnesscs pleasure, ttat it be com- 
mittelr to tte examination anlr fulrgment of gour grace, anlr of 
tfrirtg-tbo persones, bbereof sixteen to be of tte upper anlr netber 
bouse of tbe temporalte, anlr otber sixteen of tbe clergge, all to 
be cbosen anlr appointed bg gour most noble grace. Sbo ttat 
fgnallg bticbsoeber of tfre sailr constitutions, orDinaments, or 
canons probinciall or sgnotrall sball be ttougbt anlr Iretermgn'lr 
bg gour grace, anlr bg tte most part of tbe said xxxii persons 
not to stand bitb €rolr's labs, anlr tte labs of gour realme, 
tbe same to be abrogated and taken abag bg gour grace, and tbe 

' For *^only ** read "unless;" the sense requires it, and the Act of 
Parliament so recites the submission of the clergy. Wake also reads 
" wn^w*."— State of the Church and Clergy, ch. x. s. 17 and 20. 
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(lergge. ^nli sudb of tj^em as sdall be seen bg gout grace, anlr 
&S t&e most part of tf^e said tf^irtg-tfDO persones to stanli tol^ 
CEfotrbts latoes, antr tf^e latoes of sour realme, to stantr fn full 
strengt]^ anil pofoer, gour grace's most rogall assent an& au- 
thorite ones fmpetrate fuUg gtben to tge same.^'^ 

Setting aside the subtle points formerly raised as to 
the effect of this document, which have been thoroughly 
ventilated by Archbishop Wake,* it will be sufficient 
for the purpose of the present inquiry to sum up its 
substance under the following three heads : 

I. fVhat was surrendered hy the act of submission. 

There can be no question, that by this act the con- 
vocation did surrender,* not absolutely, but with cer- 
tain limitations, two things : 

1 . Prospectively, the Church's power of legislating 
for herself and administering her own internal affairs. 

2. Retrospectively, the entire body of laws and 
regulations which the Church legislation of past ages 
had called into existence. 

• Wilkins Concil. t. iii. pp. 754, 755. 

• State of the Church and Clergy, ch. x. 

• It should be remembered, however, that although in a merely legal 
point of view the surrender, such as it is, is what is termed un fait ac- 
complif and as such not to be disturbed, there are questions of abstract 
justice and inalienable right which it is open to the philosophy of his- 
tory to take into consideration, and which may even become of practical 
importance, when the necessity of remedying the evil effects entailed 
upon the Church by this surrender, shall arise. Of this kind are the 
following questions, which will not be without weight at a subsequent 
stage of the present inquiry. 

I . How far was the provincial convocation of Canterbury authorized 
to surrender the rights of the entire Church of England, of which the 
province of Canterbury forms only a part ; the adhesion of the pro- 
vincial convocation of York being expressed in vague terms only, and 
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II. Upon what supposition this surrender was made. 

The surrender was evidently made on the supposi- 
tion that the temporal power recognised the spiritual 
trust committed to the Church by Christ, and was inter- 
ested in its faithful execution. This appears plainly from 
the preamble, which recites, as the ground upon which 
the submission is made, the ^^ special trust and confi- 
dence " which the convocation professes to have both in 
the ability of the King, by reason of his "wisdom** and 
"learning," rightly to appreciate the spiritual interests 
of the Church submitted to his discretion and control, 
and in his " fervent zeal'* for the promotion of those 
interests, that is, of " God's honour, and the Christian 
religion." It will not avail to say that this is a mere 
court compliment, or that the expressions of confidence 
in the king's ability and zeal to make a right use of the 

the less to be regarded, as it was not tendered till after the passing of 
the Act of Parliament ? 

2. Supposing the submission had been made by the synodical repre- 
sentation of the entire Church of England, instead of being made by 
the convocation of one province only, how far is the representative 
body of the Church at any given moment competent to alienate for all 
future generations rights which are inherent in the very being of the 
Church, and indispensable to her welfare, rights which therefore must 
be considered as inalienable ? 

3. How far could an Act of Parliament cover the two defects before 
mentioned ; in other words, what right had the parliament to treat as 
the submission of the whole Church, that which was the submission of a 
part of the Church only ; and what right can the civil legislature have 
to extinguish and annihilate the inherent rights of the Church, the 
body and kingdom of Christ ? 

The force of these questions is much strengthened by the considera- 
tion, that the act of submission was obtained during a deadly struggle 
between two tyrannical powers ; that the members of the convocation 
were most reluctant to make it, and that it was ultimately extorted from 
their fears. 
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discretion vested in him, and in the continuance of the 
same, can at any rate apply only to the king personally. 
To maintain this, would involve a limitation of the sub- 
mission itself to the life-time of King Henry VIII. If, 
on the contrary, in receiving this submission at the 
hands of the Church, King Henry VIII. is to be viewed 
as the representative of his successors, it is evident that 
the same qualifications upon the consideration of which 
the submission was made to him, must be presupposed 
in his successors also ; in other wdrds, that such a sur- 
render of the Church's right to legislate for herself 
and govern herself, presupposes in the temporal power 
to which that right is surrendered, a recognition of the 
principles of the Church, of her faith and of the purpose 
of her existence, and an earnest will to give to those 
principles practical effect, to uphold that faith,^ and to 
promote the ends for which the Church was ordained 
by Christ. 

III. What stipulations were annexed to this surrender. 

These were, as the surrender itself, of two kinds : 
1. As to the future, the surrender of all synodal 
action, independently of the king, was made on the un- 
derstanding that the king shall license the convocation 
to assemble, and give, unless there be just cause to the 
contrary, his assent and authority to its resolutions 

7 If any one should suppose that an argument may thence be deduced 
in favour of Romish doctrine, which was at that time the doctrine both 
of the king and of the convocation, it will be sufficient to remind him, 
that the Reformation, t. e. the purgation of the faith of the English 
Church from Romish error, was effected by the concurrent action of 
the temporal and the spiritual power, provided for in the act of sub- 
mission. 
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and decrees. The very letter of the surrender shows, 
diat it is not a renondadon, absolately, of the synodal 
rights of the Churdi, but only a submission of the 
exercise of those rights to the control and approbation 
of the Sovereign ; and from the nature of things it is 
evident that such a total abdication could not have been 
intended, for it would plainly have been a suicidal 
act.' In truth, the synodal action of the Church was 
virtually reserved by the stipulation attached to the 
second part of the surrender ; for in the ancient ecclesi- 
astical laws that synodal action was abundantly provided 
for; nor could it possibly be maintained that those 
provisionsi were contrary to the laws of God and of the 
realm ; they being, on the contrary, in strict accordance 
with both. 

2. As to the past, the surrender of the existing body 
of ecclesiastical laws was made on the understanding 
that the said body of laws was to undergo a revision by 
competent persons ; a revision, the principle of which 
is clearly defined in the act of submission. It is not to 
be a process of arbitrary selection, adoption, or rejec- 
tion ; the existing ecclesiastical laws are to be tried by 

* It is a mere abuse of language, and of common sense and feimess, 
to argae, that by making the convocation of ecclesiastical synods 
dependent on the king's ^Tit, and the validity of their resolutions and 
decrees dependent on the royal assent, the Church lost the right of 
assembling synodically, and making laws and regulations for her own 
government ; and that therefore the suppression of the synodal action 
of the Church for the last hundred and thirty years is lawful. Where 
is the constitutional lawyer that would advise the crown, that because 
the parliament cannot assemble but by royal writ, and cannot make laws 
without the royal assent, the Sovereign has a clear right to govern 
without the parHament ? Or what would be the consequence, if such 
advice were tendered to the crown and acted upon ? Yet the two cases 
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two tests, that of God's laws, and that of the laws of 
the realm, and as nothing is to be admitted contrary to 
them, so nothing agreeable to them is to be rejected. 

. Upon consideration, then, of the supposition on which 
the act of submission proceeded, and of the stipulations 
by which it was accompanied, it appears, that whatever 
may be thought of the incompetency of the convocation 
which consented to make it, or of the violent means 
by which it was procured, there is not in the act itself 
any thing to be objected against, nor any thing that 
would have interfered with the just rights and the 
well-being of the Church, if the terms of the submission 
had been properly adhered to. How the temporal 
power came, at first to neglect, and afterwards openly 
to violate, the compact by which at the beginning of 
the Reformation the royal supremacy over the Church 
was re-asserted, is what remains briefly to be told in 
this part of the history of the supremacy, in order to 

are exactly parallel : if there is any diflference, it is in favour of the 
synodal right of the Church ; hecause the government of the Church by 
bishops and synods is a divine institution which no human law or con- 
tract can abrogate, whereas the government of the kingdom by lords and 
commons is a merely human institution. An absolute monarchy is 
conceivable, and that by God's ordinance ; but a Church without spiri- 
tual government, or with a spiritual government which wants the 
essential powers of a government, is an inconsistency and a direct viola- 
tion of the ordinance of God ; a violation the more unjustifiable, because 
the principle of passive obedience held by the Church, is taken ad- 
vantage of for the purpose of trampling upon her dearest, her inali- 
enable rights, in a manner which, if a similar course were pursued in 
the body politic, would produce instant rebeUion. The Church may 
patiently endure the oppression, but she has neither forfeited, nor re- 
nounced, her rights. 
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clear the way for the consideration of those practical 
questions to which the whole inquiry tends. 

As regards the revision of the ecclesiastical laws, 
stipulated for in the second part of the act of submission, 
a number of successive acts of parliament,' passed for 
giving and continuing to the Sovereign the power of 
appointing the commission, attest the intention of the 
crown to give eflfect to this part of the compact entered 
into with the Church. But nothing was done in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and the Reformatio legum^ 
drawn up in the reign of Edward VI. never obtained 
the royal sanction, though the subject was again brought 
forward as late as the thirteenth year of Elizabeth's 
reign; the reason assigned by one historian for its 
abandonment being, that ^^the nation, especially the 
great men, could not endure ecclesiastical discipline."* 

• The statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19. contains a provision to that effect, 
and the powers conveyed by it were continued and renewed by the acts 
27 Henry VIII. c. 15, a5 Henry VIII. c. 16, 3 and 4 Edw. VI. c. 11 , 
1 Eliz. c. 1. 

* The commission was actually appointed under the reign of Edward 
VI., and completed its labours so far as to require nothing but the royal 
assent. This, however, was never given, and the volume was subse- 
quently published in the year 1571, and again in 1640, under the title 
** Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, ex authoritate primum R, Uenrxci 
VIII, inchoata, deinde^per R. Edovardum VI, provecta adauctaque 
in hunc modum, atque nunc ad pleniorem ipsarum reformationem in 
lucem (Bdita,** 

' Strype, Memor. Eccles. B. ii. c. 28. The consequence is, that the 
ecclesiastical law remains in the same uncertain and unsatisfactory 
state in which it was left ad interim by the last clause of the act 25 
Henry V ill. c. 19. where it is provided, "that such canons, constitu- 
tions, ordinances and synodals provincial, being already made, which 
will not be contrarient or repugnant to the laws, statutes and customs 
of this realm, nor to the damage or hurt of the king's prerogative 
royal, shall now still be used and executed, as they were afore the 
making of this act, till such time as they be viewed, searched, or 
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With regard to the first part of the act of submission, 
the Church had for the space of more than one hundred 
years the benefit of its regular synodal action, by means 
of the provincial convocations.^ It is to the synodal 
power of the Church regularly exercised under the royal 
licence, as stipulated for in the act of submission, that 
the Church stands indebted for her articles and her for- 
mularies of worship, in the latter of which upon several 
revisions, such alterations were introduced as the cir- 
cumstances of the times required. Canons, articles, 
and constitutions for discipline were likewise drawn up 

otherwise ordered and determined by the said two and thirty persons, 
or the more part of them, according to the tenor, form and effect of 
this present act.*' Whereupon a learned civilian gives the follow- 
ing recipe for extracting the actual law upon any given point: ''To 
inquire first what is the [Roman] canon law upon any point; and 
then to find out how far the same was received here before the said 
statute ; and then to compare the same with the common law and with 
the statute law, and with the law concerning the king's prerogative, 
(which is also part of the common law); and from thence will come out 
the genuine law of the Church," — Burn's Eccles. Law ; Author's Preface. 
— However serviceable this process may be within the precincts of 
Doctors' Commons, for the effectual multiplication of pleadings in causes 
ecclesiastical, it is quite evident that, as far as the government of the 
Church as a living institution is concerned, such a state of the law 
must render its provisions wholly inoperative. 

3 For the convenience of business they were usually summoned simul- 
taneously with the Parliament ; yet were they so far independent of the 
Parliament, that they might, under the royal licence, continue their sit- 
tings even after the Parliament was dissolved. This Archbishop 
Wake clearly shows (State of the Church and Clergy, ch. ix. s. 94, 95; in 
reference to the convocation of 1640, the canons of which were cen- 
sured and invalidated by the Long Parhament, not because the sitting 
of the convocation after the dissolution of the Parliament was unlawfiil, 
but because the doctrine contained in them was offensive to the domi- 
nant party, and because the Parliament claimed a like supremacy as 
that belonging to the king by virtue of the act of submission, declar- 
ing it unlawful for any canons of the Church to be enacted "without 
common consent of the Parliament" 
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in several of these convocations, some of which received 
the royal assent,* while in other instances it was refused 
or declined/ In addition to these more important 
transactions, there were many matters of lesser concern, 
upon which the power of the convocation was from time 
to time brought to bear : abuses which, if suffered to 
continue unredressed, might have been prejudicial to 
the cause of true religion, were corrected ; the govern- 
ment of the Church was facilitated by seasonable regula- 
tions ; false doctrine was guarded against by definitions 
of the truth, and censures upon heretical writings ; and 

4 Of this kind are the articles agreed upon in the provincial convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, in the year 1575 ; Wilkins Concil. t. iv. pp. 284, 2S5; 
Cardwell Synodalia, t i. pp. 132-138 : — the articles agreed upon by the 
same convocation in the year 1585; Wilkins, t iv. pp. 315-31? ; Card- 
well, t. i. pp. 139-146 : — the ecclesiastical constitutions made by the 
same convocation in 1597, which received the royal assent, and were pro- 
mulged for the use of both provinces under the great seal of England ; 
Wilkins, t. iv. pp. 352-356; Cardwell, t. L pp. 147-163 i—the constitu- 
tions and canons, collected by Bp. Bancroft (the see of Canterbury being 
then vacant) out of the articles, injunctions, and synodical acts passed 
and published in the reigns of King Edward YI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
agreed upon in the provincial convocation of Canterbury, in the years 
1603 and 1604, promulged by King James I. under the great seal, for 
the use of both provinces, and adopted by the provincial convocation of 
York in 1606, commonly called the canons of 1603 ; Cardwell, t i. pp. 
164-329: — lastly, the constitutions and canons ecclesiastical agreed 
upon in the provincial convocations of Canterbury and York, in the 
year 1640, and published by Charles I. under the great seal ; Cardwell, 
t i. pp. 380-415. 

s The first articles of discipline drawn up in the reign of Elizabeth, 
were agreed upon in the provincial convocation of Canterbury in the 
year 1571, with the licence of the Queen, who, after suggesting several 
alterations in them, encouraged the bishops to adopt them for their rule 
in the government of their dioceses ; yet could she never be prevailed 
upon formally to give her royal assent to them, though repeatedly solici- 
ted to do so. — See Cardwell Synodalia, t. i. pp. 111-131; and the note, 
pp. 111-114. The other canons to which the royal assent was refused, 
after they had passed both houses of convocation, are the canons on the 
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measures were taken for the protection of the Church 
against the aggressions of her enemies, and meditated 
encroachments of the civil legislature. 

Of the two interruptions which this state of things 
suflfered, first under the reign of Queen Mary, when 
the act of submission was repealed,^ and during the 
great rebellion, when the Church was involved in the 
ruin of the monarchy, it is unnecessary here to speak, 
as after each of them the temporal and the spiritual 
power returned to precisely the same relative position 
which they had before occupied. The chief point 
that remains to be considered, is the virtual suppres- 
sion of the synodal power of the Church, by the with- 
holding of the royal licence to transact business, which 
first began to be practised in the reign of Charles II. 
but was not permanently resorted to until the year 
1717, since which time it has continued to this day. 

theory of government, drawn up in the provincial convocation of Can- 
terbury, in the year 1606. The framing of these was taken in hand at 
the express desire of King James I., who wished to have the counte- 
nance of the Church's sentence, solemnly declared, in recognising the 
government of Holland after its separation from Spain. But the king 
repented afterwards of the course he had adopted, being of opinion that 
the convocation had ** dipped too deep in what all kings reserve among 
the arcana imperii ;*' and on this ground he desired privately that they 
might not be offered to him for his assent. These canons, together 
with the preliminary chapters setting forth the premises on which they 
are severally grounded, were afterwards published under the title of 
" Bishop Overall's Convocation Book."— Cardwell, t. i. pp. 330-379, 
and the note, pp. 330-334 ; and the Editor's Preface to the reprint of 
Bishop Overall's Convocation Book, in the library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology. 

<* The statute 1 and 2 Phil, and Mary, c. 8, repealed both the act of 
submission, 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, and all the other acts which had 
been passed since that statute for the furtherance of the Reformation 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. ; but the I Eliz. c. 1, re- 
vived the statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19. 
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This unconstitutional abuse of the royal supremacy 
recognised by the Church in the act of submission, 
deserves to be attentively considered, both as to the 
causes which occasioned it, and the circumstances by 
which it was facilitated. 

Touching the latter, the circumstances which faci- 
litated the suppression, there can be no doubt that the 
non-performance of the pledge for the revision of the 
ecclesiastical laws which accompanied the act of sub- 
mission, has a great share in them. Had that revision 
been effected, the provision contained in the ancient 
ecclesiastical constitutions for the convocation of 
diocesan and provincial synods periodically, and of 
national synods as need might require, would neces- 
sarily have been adopted, as being contrary neither to 
God's law, nor to the law of the land, but rather 
agreeable to both;'^ and once introduced into the re- 
formed ecclesiastical law, they would not have been 
suffered, in the then awakened spirit of the Church, 
to fall into disuse ; and although in that case the con- 
vocation of a national synod, when necessary for the 
interests of the Church, might have been delayed and 
evaded by the temporal power, under colour of the 
discretion vested in the Sovereign, yet no government 
could have ventured to interdict the diocesan and 
provincial synods, being, though under royal autho- 
rity, yet periodically appointed to be held ; and these 
synods would have afforded a constitutional organ for 

f Evident as this is from the nature of things, it is yet further con- 
firmed by the provisions contained on this subject in the Reformatio 
legum : See Tit De Eccles. c. 18-23. 
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expressing to the Sovereign, by way of address and 
petition, the mind of the Church as to the necessity 
of convening a national synod, and taking order for 
the determination of whatever matters might call for 
its intervention. 

Instead of this, which would have been the legiti- 
mate effect of the act of submission, the unsettled 
state of the ecclesiastical law led to the total disuse 
of both diocesan synods and national councils, and to 
the transaction of the whole business of the Church 
in connexion with the provincial state convocation, 
summoned by the Sovereign chiefly for the purpose 
of getting the subsidies voted. By this means the 
real character of Church synods, as an institution of 
primitive, yea of apostolic times, came to be cast into 
the shade ; and a base notion began to prevail, that 
the right of the clergy to sit in convocation, rested 
upon the same worldly ground of taxation, from which 
the right of the representatives of the people to ad- 
vise the king in parliament is commonly deduced. 
But this reason for calling the convocation was done 
away with in the year 1664, when, by a private un- 
derstanding between Archbishop Sheldon and the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, it was arranged that the 
clergy should wave their privilege of exemption from 
civil taxation, and suffer themselves to be taxed in 
common with the rest of the king's subjects;® and 
when afterwards circumstances arose which rendered 

• The facility with which the clergy acquiesced in the loss of what 
once had been a valuable privilege, the right of taxing themselves, is 
accounted for by the fact that the parliamentary taxes imposed on them 
in common with their fellow-subjects, were much less onerous than the 
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the convocation obnoxious to the government, it was 
concluded by those who looked upon taxation as the 
origin of the convocation itself, being ignorant of the 
constitution of the Church, that the original cause of 
convening the convocation having ceased, the effect 
might cease also, the more so if there were reasons 
for wishing to dispense with such an assembly. 

What these reasons were, is the next point to be 
considered. During the reign of Charles II. the neg- 
lect with which the convocation was treated, as soon 
as the right of self-taxation had been abandoned, 
seems to have been a mere matter of convenience. 
After the convocation had lent its aid in the restora- 
tion of the Church, government had no occasion for 
its services ; and as it was found easier to deal with 
the parliament alone, without having the views of the 
convocation also to consult, the latter was, by a suc- 
cession of prorogations, reduced to a state of inaction. 
" From thence," i. e. after the busy sessions of 1662 
and 1663, says Archbishop Wake, " till the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, there were about fifteen other 
sessions ; and almost as many of the convocation. But 
the clergy, from thenceforth, met only for form's sake, 
to be told when they should meet again ; for after this 
I find no synodical business done, nor scarce the 
mention of any that was moved in either house. In 
short, except three things, of no great moment, — viz. 

subsidies voted by their own representatives. The important conse- 
quences which followed from the change, were not foreseen at the 
time; they furnished matters for after-reflection, and elicited the re- 
mark of Bishop Gibson, " that this was the greatest alteration in the 
constitution ever made without an express law.** 

G 
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a committee appointed to inspect a new grammar^ 
May the 4th, 1 664 ; a like order about a Latin prayer 
book, May the 18th ; and a petition agreed to be made 
to the king for a patent on behalf of Dr. Duport, to 
have the sole liberty of printing his Greek translation 
of the Psalms for seven years, October the 11th, 
1667, — I do not know whether so much as a motion 
was made of any matter, or the least thing done, but 
only to meet and be prorogued, and choose another 
prolocutor when the old one died or was promoted : 
the grand affairs of the synod of this province for 
above fifteen years together."^ The same account is 
given by the author of the other convocations during 
this reign ; and from the coincidence of this state of 
things with the change in the taxation of the clergy, 
there is every reason to conclude, that the proposal of 
Lord Clarendon was made with the secret intention 
of quietly getting rid of the convocation altogether. 
That no business was transacted by that body during 
the short reign of James IL, is more intelligible : he 
who harboured in his mind a settled purpose to betray 
the country into the hands of the Papacy, was not 
likely to call into action the body which of all others 
was most likely and most powerful to obstruct his 
designs. 

Under the next reign, reasons not less influential, 
though of a totally opposite character, produced a con- 
tinuance of the same system of prorogation. The root 
of the whole matter was the dislike which a laro^e 
portion of the clergy entertained for the religious 

^ Wake, State of the Church and Clergy, ch. ix. s. 96. 
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principles brought in with the revolation of 1688, and 
on the other hand the ill-favour with which the new 
sovereign, whose private sympathies were with the 
dissenters, regarded those who faithfully adhered to 
the principles of the Church. This antagonism of 
principle was greatly exasperated by the treatment 
which the non-juring bishops and clerg}^ received at 
the hands of the new power. To see the very men 
who had suffered imprisonment at the hands of King 
James, on account of their faithAil opposition to his 
Popish designs, thrust out of their offices and dignities, 
because they scrupled to transfer the allegiance which 
they had sworn to him, to his successor defacto^ could 
not but produce an ill effect upon minds disposed 
to take a lofty view of the principle of obedience to 
God's ordinance in Church and State ; and it was not 
likely, therefore, that the new reign would receive any 
hearty support from the clergy, even if the govern- 
ment had not been, as it notoriously was, meditating 
alterations in the Church of a decidedly latitudinarian 
tendency. 

Two causes, anterior to this state of feeling, unfor- 
tunately contributed to render its effects irremediable. 
These were, the absolute patronage exercised by the 
Crown in the appointment of the episcopate, and the 
separation of the convocation into two houses. The 
former was, as has been shown before, in accord- 
ance with the practice of the English Church from the 
earliest times ; though the power of the Crown, which 
had succeeded to all the usurpations of the Papacy, 
was in (Us respect also much more absolute than it 

G 2 
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had originally been. In ordinary times this might 
not be attended with any serious consequence; but 
the case was diflferent now. The bishops appointed 
by the new government, especially those appointed to 
fill the places of the deprived non-juring bishops, had 
not, and could not have, the confidence and the re- 
spect of the clergy at large. They were considered 
by many as intruders into offices which were not can- 
onically vacant ; and their preferment was attributed 
to the laxity of their religious principles. Such being 
the unhappy prejudice which could hardly fail to exist 
against the majority of the episcopate, it was truly 
unfortunate, that the constitution of the convocation 
should, by the separation between the upper and the 
lower house, bring the bishops as a body into conflict 
with the rest of the clergy. 

That separation of the convocation into two houses 
had no foundation in the original constitution of Church 
synods ; it was an arrangement wholly foreign to the 
nature and character of such assemblies ; it was incon- 
sistent with the spiritual relation between bishops and 
their presbyters, and unprecedented in the history 
of the Church Catholic ; it was an imitation of the 
balance of power established in the body politic by 
the opposition of two adverse, or at least rival interests, 
adopted in consequence of the consolidation of the 
provincial synod with the state convocation ; its intro- 
duction into the system of Church government had in 
it something essentially vicious, and it now proved most 
pernicious in its eficcts. An upper house of bishops, 
suspected, nay openly accused, of unfaithfulness to the 
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principles of the Charcb, and of self-seeking subserTi- 
ency to the power which had promoted them, could 
not obtain the peaceable co-operation of a lower house 
composed of men of uncompromising spirit, determined 
to maintain the principles of the Church against the 
latitndinarian tendency of the times ; and the conse- 
quence was that unseemly contest, which caused the 
convocation to be virtually suspended during the 
greater part of the reign of William and Mary, 
and which obstructed the transaction of business 
during the reign of Queen Anne, when, as far as the 
Crown was concerned, there was every disposition to 
allow the Church the exercise of her sy nodical rights. 
The unguarded assertion of the obnoxious principles 
which obtained in the high places of the Church, by 
Hoadly, and the determination of the clergy of the 
lower house to visit the Bishop of Bangor with syno- 
dical censures, at last filled up the measure of eccle- 
siastical discord, and led to that permanent suppres- 
sion of the synodal action of the Church, which, 
though it may thus be accounted for, can never be 
justified. 

How little, in the very heat of the controversy 
which marked the last stages of the existence of the 
English convocation, the total extinction of that as- 
sembly was anticipated, even by those who had most 
attentively considered the subject, appears from a re- 
markable passage in the work before referred to of 
Archbishop Wake. Arguing against Dr. Atterbury's 
notion that the convocation was necessarily attendant 
upon the parliament, he says : " To confine the pre- 
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rogative of the prince, and deny him the authority of 
causing these convocations to be held at any other 
seasons but just when the parliament is sitting, may be 
no less a detriment to the affairs of it, should such 
exigencies arise, or such circumstances happen, in 
which there may be need of the public consultation of 
its bishops and clergy ; and the prince be content to 
assemble them, when it might not be so proper for him 
to convene the other. Whereas, to allow the king his 
rightful authority in this case, can admit but of one 
exception, and that such as having never yet happened, 
we have the less reason to fear it ; namely, that some 
prince may hereafter arise, who may refuse to summon 
the convocations at all, if once it be allowed that he 
has it in his power to call them, or not, at such seasons. 
But then, this no prince who has any regard to re- 
ligioTij or to the Churchy will do'' * — Within fourteen 
years after these words were penned, the convocation 
met for the last time for the transaction of business, 
the writer himself occupying the archiepiscopal chair I 

* Wake, State of the Church and Clergy, ch. ix. s. 102. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALTERED CHARACTER OF THE TEMPORAL POWER, AND 
CONSEQUENT INJURY TO THE CHURCH. 

There is a secret and irresistible power of compen- 
sation at work in the affidrs of men, which sooner or 
later avenges every wrong committed under the sun ; 
which makes kings amenable to the principles of eter- 
nal justice, and causes the sins of nations to find them 
out. Of the action of this power the foregoing history 
of the supremacy furnishes abundant evidence; rich 
materials for the statesman, the philosopher, the eccle- 
siastic, to meditate upon. But the purpose of the pre- 
sent pages is strictly practical ; one instance, therefore, 
of the retributive justice which the providence of God 
deals out to nations, must suffice, — ^the last of its kind 
which the history of the supremacy in this country 
affords. 

The nation had grown jealous of the influence of 
the spiritual power ; the action of that power had be- 
come vitiated : had the claims of righteousness been 
regarded, had the counsels of true wisdom been fol- 
lowed, the temporal power must have made the resto- 
ration of the healthful action of the spiritual power its 
first and chief business. Such a course would have 
been attended with blessing ; divisions would have 
been healed, causes of ofience removed ; the spiritual 
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prosperity of the Church would have strengthened the 
throne, and healed the nation's wounds. 

But the claims of righteousness were set aside by 
arbitrary power ; the counsels of true wisdom neglect- 
ed for the suggestions of a short-sighted policy. To 
crush the spiritual power altogether, was the readiest 
method for extricating the temporal power from the 
embarrassment of contending principles, and making 
the task of government easy. This method, there- 
fore, was resolved upon. And what has been the 
fruit ? That the task of governing the nation has be- 
come more and more difficult ; and that the most per- 
plexing of the difficulties by which the temporal power 
is embarrassed, are those which arise from the reli- 
gious questions of the day. More than a century has 
elapsed, since the spiritual power was finally crushed ; 
the oflfence which might perpetrated against right, 
has long been coffin'd in the tomb of time ; the retri- 
bution stalks abroad, and with giant strength works 
mischief through the land. 

What, then, is to be done ? Can the nation, can 
the temporal power retrace its steps ? Can the spi- 
ritual power be reinstated in the position which it 
formerly held ? Can the wheels of the ecclesiastical 
system be again set in motion, after standing still 
for three generations and upwards ? Can it be made 
to resume its action at the point where that action 
was interrupted ? 

Assuredly not : for many reasons that cannot be. 
For this among others, that the temporal power itself 
has ceased to be what it was then. Through its di- 
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Yorcement from die spiritual power its own character 
has hecome debased ; forsaken of Heaven, because it 
coold not brook Hearen's bidding, it most take its law 
from the earth, and basely submit to the dictation of 
earthly interests. It once was the champion of princi- 
ples, the " defender of the faith ;" but it is, it can be, 
so no longer ; the advocate of latitudinarianism, it dares 
not to profess a faith ; the bond-slave of expediency, 
it has no principles to assert. From the time when 
the Church submitted her legislative and administrative 
powers to the control of the royal supremacy, to the 
time when the supremacy was abused for the suppres- 
sion of the powers which it ought to have directed, the 
temporal power was constitutionally regarded as the 
ordinance of God; the State was the representative 
not only of the general body of the nation, but of the 
laity of the Church ; because the nation had a faith, 
and of that faith the Church was the visible exhibition, 
the witness and the guardian. 

The interests, therefore, which the temporal power 
was called upon to protect and to promote, though of 
a different class, ran parallel with those committed to 
the guardianship of the spiritual power ; they were the 
interests of one and the same people, the interests of 
one and the same society. There might be differences 
of opinion as to the best way of protecting and pro- 
moting those interests ; there might be interference of 
the temporal power with the rights and duties of the 
spiritual power, beyond the limits within which the 
supremacy ought to be confined ; and there might be 
intermeddling on the part of the spiritual power with 
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affairs of state, with that which belongs exclusively to 
the province of the temporal power ; but in the main 
principles of their action, and in the main purpose to 
which that action was directed, there could be no dis- 
agreement between them ; the monarchy, social order, 
and the faith and discipline of the Church, were bound 
up together. 

This was the theory of the constitution long after 
the actual condition of the nation had ceased to corres- 
pond with this theory. The seeds of national discord in 
matters of faith were sown at the same time at which 
the temporal power emancipated itself and the nation 
from the usurped supremacy of Rome. The conflict 
of existing authorities, whatever may be its merits, and 
whatever its immediate results, is sure to be attended 
with this consequence, — that the reverence for all autho- 
rity is shaken in the minds of men. In addition to this, 
there were circumstances attending the Reformation 
which could not fail considerably to aggravate the na- 
tural result of the struggle which then ensued between 
the royal and the papal power. At the beginning of 
the reformation, the truth of Christ's faith was not with 
the royal authority, on whose side the right was, any 
more than with the usurped authority of Rome. The 
national relapse into Popery, and subsequent return to 
the principles of the reformation, by authority, on the 
accession first of Mary, and afterwards of Elizabeth, — 
the instability of principle then exhibited by many who 
were placed in stations of authority, — still further da- 
maged the claims of authority upon the reverence and 
the obedience of mankind ; and the most earnest and 
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faithful among the Reformers, who had sought safety 
in jQiight during the reign of Mary, brought back with 
them, from their intercourse with the continental 
Churches, a leaven of insubordination and irreverent 
contempt for the apostolic order of the Church, which, 
added to all the other causes, led to an extravagant 
assertion, wholly inconsistent with the very being of a 
Church, of the so-called right of private judgment. 

As is mostly the case with all false principles, there 
was in this also a starting-point of truth. To rest the 
faith of Christ, not on God's word, which is its true 
foundation, but on the bare assertion of the witness 
and interpreter of that word, — as the Romish Church, 
who proved, moreover, an unfaithful witness and a false 
interpreter, had done ; and to force that or any other 
faith upon men by temporal pains and penalties, in- 
stead of persuading them of its truth by the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power, — as was done not 
by the Romish Church only, but by the reformed 
Church also, and that with a severity little accordant 
with the spirit of the Gospel, — was undoubtedly con- 
trary to God's word and to His will : on the part of 
the temporal power it was a transgression of its proper 
boundaries altogether ; on the part of the spiritual 
power it was a carnal abuse of God's ordinance ; on 
the part of both a great wrong. 

But in human life, through human infirmity and sin, 
one wrong begets another ; every extreme provokes 
its contrary. And so it happened in this instance. In 
opposition to the Romish claim of absolute submission 
to the teaching of the Church, came the assertion that 
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every man is to be his own interpreter of God's word, 
and that no man is bound by any interpretation of it 
but his own. In opposition to the compulsory inculca- 
tion of the faith, rose the denial of all divinely-insti- 
tuted rule in the Church of God, the system which 
derives the ministerial commission, not from Christ and 
his apostles, but from the people. 

These principles having once taken root in the po- 
pular mind, it was in the nature of things, that the at- 
tempt to suppress them by main force, could have no 
other effect than that of adding greatly to their diffu- 
sion, their strength, and their acerbity. The great 
rebellion, that terrible outbreak of fanaticism and hy- 
pocrisy combined, was the fruit of that attempt : and 
although that most fearful of all lessons, the being 
" filled with their own devices," brought back the 
bulk of the nation to the faith and to the order of 
the Church, the fact remained, and was evidently dis- 
closed in the sight of all men, that the theory which 
identified the nation and the Church, and regulated 
the relation between Church and State on the as- 
sumption that the temporal power, as the head of the 
body politic, represented the laity of the Church, was 
neither more nor less than a legal fiction. 

This one legal fiction, made manifest with terrible 
truth two centuries ago, is the root of all the legal 
fictions with which at this time our Church is encum- 
bered. How far the evil might have admitted of a 
remedy, if it had been fairly acknowledged, and dealt 
with according to the real state of the case and the 
exigencies of justice, either before or after the great 
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rebellion, is a question on which it would be idle to 
speculate. Before that event, the extent and malig- 
nity of the evil was scarcely known ; after it, the 
calmness and moderation necessary for its cure could 
hardly be expected. 

The legislative measures adopted after the restora- 
tion by the temporal power, and that without consult- 
ing the spiritual power in a matter which so deeply 
concerned the latter, had for their object, not to adapt 
the national institutions to the actual condition of the 
nation, but to force the nation into a conformity with 
the existing institutions; not to bring the Church to 
bear in the plenitude of her spiritual power upon the 
minds of a divided and an erring people, but to keep 
the Church as a body tongue-tied, and to let loose 
the terrors of the temporal power upon those who dis- 
sented from her doctrine or her discipline. While the 
convocation was restrained even from deliberating and 
advising upon the spiritual state of the nation, the 
Parliament enacted a succession of statutes which were 
as certainly calculated to promote, as they were in- 
tended to check, the growth of religious dissent. 
Some of the provisions of the Act of Uniformity, the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the two acts against sedi- 
tious conventicles, and the act for restraining non- 
conformists from inhabiting in corporations, — all passed 
during the reign of the second Charles, and most 
of them after the convocation had ceased to transact 
any business, — were so many attempts to make the 
nation what it was not, and by such means could not 
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be made, a nation having one faith, and owing allegi- 
ance to one Church. 

Before the eflTects of these measures had time to 
ripen into a second crisis, the machinations of Rome, 
and the follies of a monarch who was the puppet of 
the Jesuits, brought on a crisis in an opposite direc- 
tion, which for a time diverted the public mind from 
the conflict between the principles of conformity and 
non-conformity, and in its consequences led to a miti- 
gation of the legislative severities hitherto directed- 
against the latter. The change of the succession, 
which placed non-conformist sympathies on the throne, 
brought with it an act of toleration. 

From this moment the character of the conflict was 
entirely changed. Hitherto, the temporal power had 
laboured to force the nation into conformity with the 
principles which itself professed ; hoping, by com- 
pulsion, to reduce all to agreement in the one faith, 
which the majority held by conviction. This attempt 
was now abandoned ; the existence of the schism in 
the Church was at last publicly recognised ; the up- 
Ufted hand of menace and of punishment, which had 
been stretched forth against it, was withdrawn. From 
that moment two courses were open to the temporal 
power, either of which would have been consistent 
with truth and justice. 

The temporal power was bound, either to maintain 
the character of the state as a religious state ; or 
to renounce that character, and to reduce the state 
to the level of a mere earthly association. 
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In the former case, the temporal power was bound 
not only to assert that character, but to act it out. 
While scrupulously abstaining from interfering with 
any man's conscience, it was bound jealously to guard 
its own action from interference on the part of those 
who differed from it in matters of faith ; it was bound 
to treat them not only with justice, but with paternal 
kindness ; but it was bound, also, to deal with them 
as with erring children, and to quicken the action 
of the spiritual power, for the purpose of reclaiming 
them from their error by means of persuasion, by the 
spiritual weapon of truth. 

In the latter case, the temporal power was bound at 
once to admit to participation in all the rights and 
privileges of the state, in its legislative and admi- 
nistrative action, those who differed from it in mat- 
ters of religious belief; but it was bound at the 
same time to make provision for protecting the Church 
against the possible abuse, on the part of a temporal 
power of mixed character, of the control over her in- 
ternal affairs, which the Church had conceded to the 
temporal power, at a time when that power had a defi- 
nite religious character, concordant with its own faith. 
In either of these two cases, the temporal power was 
bound to exercise the supremacy it had acquired over 
the Church, for the purpose of restoring the Church 
to a state of unfettered action, and of consequent 
efficiency: in either case in close alliance with itself; 
but in the latter case, under precautionary provisions 
of a special kind for the protection of the rights and 
interests of the Church. Unhappily neither of these 
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two courses was adopted by the temporal power. 
Openness of conduct and consistency of principle did 
not grace the politics of those times ; the course 
adopted was insincere, unwise, unjust. 

The temporal power assigned to error a publicly 
recognised position in the social system, without pro- 
testing against that error. It affected to see no dif- 
ference between the doctrine of the Church, and the 
various doctrines of non-conformity ; and yet it made 
a difference between the churchman and the non- 
conformist ; a difference which ceased to be just, and 
became odious, since the principle on which it was 
originally based, had been given up. It continued to 
mark the non-conformist as a person unfit to be en- 
trusted with any share in the civil and political govern- 
ment ; and yet practically it admitted him to participa- 
tion in both legislative and administrative functions. 
As the condition of this participation it exacted, from 
those whom it so admitted, an act of profaneness and 
hypocrisy, — communion, in the holiest act of worship, 
with the Church to which they were, as they said, and 
as was allowed, "conscientiously" opposed; and when 
the scandal of this profanation became too crying 
to be any longer endured, it still maintained the offen- 
sive condition in theory, and stultified itself by an 
annual act of amnesty, for an annually repeated and 
regularly anticipated disobedience to its own law. 

If this conduct, deficient alike in courage and in 
principle, was calculated to damage the temporal 
power in the estimation of the people, the course pur- 
sued was equally detrimental to the character of the 
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Church, as well as extremely oppressive towards her. 
The hold which the temporal power had over the 
Church by means of the supremacy, was retained ; not, 
however, for any purpose serviceable to the interests 
of the Church, or calculated to assist her in the execu- 
tion of her spiritual trust, but for the purpose of ob- 
structing her in the execution of her high commission, 
as a witness of God's truth and of his righteousness to 
the nation. While the temporal power admitted into 
its own action the influence of her declared enemies, it 
committed the spiritual power of the Church to the 
hands of those least likely to assert her principles, 
or to vindicate her rights; of those most likely to 
assist in forcing her into temporizing compliance with 
its insincere, unwise, and unjust policy. It com- 
pelled the Church to profane her holiest mysteries by 
allowing men to participate in them for the earthly 
purpose of qualification for a civil office; and after 
that scandal had been put a stop to, still left the 
Church exposed to the obloquy arising from it, by the 
nominal continuance of an obnoxious provision which 
gave her enemies an opportunity, with a show of 
reason and justice on their side, to sneer at her sacra- 
ments. While it allowed to all those enemies free 
scope for accomplishing their own ends and compassing 
her ruin, it continued to debar her from all corporate 
action or deliberation. By these, and other like me- 
thods, it crippled her strength, debased her character, 
and made her obnoxious to the hatred and contempt 
of the ignorant multitude. 

T^hus a century and more has passed away. The 

H 
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enemies of the Church, — the enemies, at the same 
time, of God's ordinance in the temporal power,— the 
asserters of the Papal supremacy over the kingdoms of 
this world, the impugners of the divine right of kings, 
the scoffers who maintain that a government, to be 
just, must be godless, — ^have not failed to take advan- 
tage of the inconsistencies in which the temporal power 
has entangled itself more and more ; they have laid 
their hands successively upon each part of our ancient 
constitution in Church and State, and held it up to 
public ridicule or public execration. They have suc- 
ceeded in throwing down, one by one, all the bulwarks 
of that constitution ; they have established themselves 
in high places of power and of trust, and vitiated the 
whole system of the body politic by the infusion of 
their incongruous principles. 

Meanwhile, the Church has grown more and more 
helpless, while her enemies have grown stronger and 
stronger ; she has lost to a great extent her hold upon 
the minds and hearts of the people, while the forms 
of schism have been multiplied, and its numerical 
strength increased. The Church, as a body, is miser- 
ably overlaid with a thick incrustation of secularity ; 
whatever of life, of energy, of talent, of zeal, rises 
within her, is either repressed by the worldly pressure 
which paralyses her corporate action, left to wear itself 
out in the bitter disappointment of isolated and fruit- 
less efforts; or is driven forth into one or other of 
the various camps of schism to swell the ranks of her 
enemies. Such is the pitiable condition to which the 
Church has been reduced; unable to collect and t^ 
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organize the strength which, by the wonderful grace 
and mercy of God, still remains within her, unable to 
take counsel with herself on the most momentous 
questions, which involve her efficiency, her welfare, 
her very existence ; unable to heal the angry di- 
visions which are continually rising within her on 
points of vital importance, or to interpose her au- 
thority for the regulation of the most trifling point of 
outward observance, which the ill-complexion of the 
times has wrought up into a subject of acrimonious 
contention ; beset with mischief from within and from 
without, and tied up from the application of any 
remedy. And in this condition she is now called 
upon to make head against the most formidable array 
of hostile influences that ever any Church had to con- 
tend with, — against rampant Popery, against reckless, 
many-headed schism, against rationalistic unbelief, and 
against the utilitarian materialism of the age. 

From the joint assaults of these four formidable 
enemies the temporal power would be unable, if it 
were willing, and unwilling if it were able, to protect 
the Church. For the temporal power itself has be- 
come deteriorated and impaired by the progress of 
those changes which its unwise and unjust policy has 
provoked. Step by step it has conceded to fear what 
it ought either to have conceded, long ago and at once, 
upon principle, or else to have firmly and absolutely 
refused. The royal prerogative has been shorn of its 
noblest attributes ; the peerage retains the remnant of 
its privileges by suflerance rather than by right ; the 
Commons' house, from a deliberative assembly has be- 

H 2 
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come an arena for faction fights ; the boasted omni- 
potence of Parliament has succumbed to the pressure 
from without ; the great test of statesmanship is finan- 
cial ability ; by that test parliamentary majorities 
make and unmake governments ; the Crown is as 
much compelled to appoint the nominees of Parliament 
to the highest offices in the state, as cathedral Chap- 
ters are to elect the nominee of the Crown to the 
highest office in the Church. 

What principles shall be in the ascendant in the 
councils of the Sovereign and in the legislature, de- 
pends from time to time on the varied success of the 
different parties which are contending for ascendancy 
in the state. And a temporal power so constituted, 
so unstable in its character, so uncertain in its prin- 
ciples, so unable to control either the nation or its 
own action, still claims and exercises over the Church 
and body of Christ that supremacy, which the Church 
conceded to a temporal power like-minded with her- 
self; while it submits to the shameless extortions and 
the insolent dictation of Popery, while it allows viru- 
lent Protestant dissent to organize an Anti- State 
Church agitation under its very nose, it holds sus- 
pended over the heads of the bishops and clergy of 
the Church, if they should venture to take counsel 
together for her safety in the midst of so great and so 
imminent dangers, the terrors of a praemunire ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NECESSARY MODIFICATIONS IN THE EXERCISE OF THE 
ROYAL SUPREMACY, AND CONSEQUENT CHURCH RE- 
FORMS. 

A POSITION SO essentially unjust, and necessarily un- 
blest, as that in which the Church is placed by the 
temporal power, cannot endure much longer. Either 
the Church must be relieved from it, or her influence 
and usefulness as a national Church is gone for ever. 

The bishops of the Popish schism meet in consulta- 
tion for the furtherance of their insidious schemes, 
whenever they please, without any let or hindrance ; 
the different branches of the Protestant schism hold 
their several conventions, as, for instance, the Me- 
thodists their Conference, the Quakers their yearly 
meeting, unmolested ; the religious dissenters, with a 
few inconsistent stragglers from the clerical body, or- 
ganize their Evangelical Alliance, and the political dis- 
senters their An ti- State Church league ; why, then, 
should the true Catholic Church of this land, the only 
religious body in it that is constituted in conformity 
to Christ's ordinance, and in submission to the civil 
power, be alone precluded from the exercise of a pri- 
vilege to which she is entitled, both on the common 
ground of equality of civil rights, and by the compact 
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on which her alliance with the State is founded ? Why 
should the Church be subjected to an arbitrary abridg- 
ment of her inalienable rights as a Church, which, if it 
were attempted against the most insignificant sect, 
would cause the cry of oppression to be raised from 
one end of the land to the other ? 

Whenever this unanswerable plea is put forth, the 
difficulty of applying a remedy is the excuse alleged 
for the continuance of a state of things, the crying in- 
justice of which it is impossible to deny. That there 
is such a difficulty, and that it is a difficulty of great 
magnitude, must be admitted ; that difficulty, however, 
must be faced, both by the Church and by the State. 
The consideration of it, and of the way in which it 
may be overcome, is the main purpose, and will form 
the conclusion, of the present inquiry. 

In the first place, then, let the difficulty be clearly 
stated. 

Wherein does it consist ? 

Parliament cannot legislate for the Church : consti- 
tutionally it is not empowered to do so ; and, as a 
matter of intrinsic justice, the idea of transferring the 
synodal powers of Christ's holy Church to an assembly 
in which the papist, the schismatic, the heretic, and 
the infidel has an equal right with the churchman to 
sit and vote, is too monstrous to be for a moment 
entertained. 

To call into action the dormant powers of the con- 
vocation, such as it was when it was last in operation, 
is an experiment which the statesmen of the present 
day are apt to regard much in the same light as they 
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would the proposal to raise a ghost ; they shrink back 
from the thought of its being practicable, with a kind 
of superstitious horror. 

But statesmen are not the only men who deprecate 
the revival of the convocation. The possible revival 
of unseemly conflicts between the upper and the lower 
House, such as those which preceded its suppression, 
and partly caused it, is sufficient to deter the most 
earnest friends of the Church and the warmest advo- 
cates for the restoration of her synodal action, from 
pressing a revival of the convocation as it was in the 
reign of Queen Anne. For if these conflicts unhap- 
pily should be, — and the present temper of the difl^jrent 
parties in the Church aSbrds no guarantee that they 
shall not be, — revived, it would not only be impossible 
to pass such measures as the present circumstances 
of the Church call for, but the scandal would inflict ir- 
reparable injury upon the Church, and the way would 
be eflectually barred against every other attempt to 
extricate the Church from her present difficulties. 

Thus much is apparent on the surface ; if the mat- 
ter be more deeply weighed, it will be seen that the 
convocation, such as it was before the suppression of 
the synodal powers of the Church, was not in fact a 
properly constituted synod of the Church of England, 
and that for two reasons. 

It was not a properly constituted synod of the 
Church of England, because it was not a synod of 
the Church at all ; it was, if a synod, only a provincial 
synod of the principal province ; to whose determina- 
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tions the other province generally gave its adhesion in 
matters aflfecting the whole Church. 

But even if the representation of both provinces 
could be united in one and the same convocation, 
another and a far more important objection would re- 
main ; viz. the essentially vicious constitution of the 
English convocation as a Church synod. There is no 
precedent in the whole history of Church councils, for 
the convocation of a synod of presbyters to act 
co-ordinately with the episcopal synod. In diocesan 
synods alone did presbyters sit and vote as a matter 
of right; for the diocesan synod was essentially a 
gathering of presbyters under the presidency of their 
bishop. Provincial synods and national synods were 
^synods of bishops convened, the former under the pre- 
sidency of the Metropolitan, — the latter under that of 
the Primate. If presbyters were admitted into them, 
and allowed to take a part in their proceedings, it was 
by invitation from the bishops; called in as the ad- 
visers of their ecclesiastical superiors, * they remained 
in the same position of spiritual subordination to them, 
which the relation of the two orders necessarily in- 
volves ; the notion of their forming a distinct and in- 
dependent branch of the representative body of the 
Church, which might set itself in opposition against 
the episcopal synod, is an ecclesiastical monstrosity of 
which there is no example, except in the English con- 
vocation, and the synodal constitution of the American 
Church copied from it. 

1 See Cyrilli Alexandr. Ep. ad Monach. Mg. c. 4, in the acts of the 
Council of Ephesus j Labb. t. iii. p. 589. 
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There lies, however, a more serious objection than 
the want of precedent, against the constitution of the 
late convocation as a Church synod. The separation 
into two houses is founded upon the worldly principle 
of establishing a balance of power ; in other words, of 
setting the selfishness of one set of men, in opposition 
to the selfishness of another set of men, as a check 
upon it.^ In matters of temporal government this 
principle is in its place, and therefore found to work 
well ; but in the spiritual government of the Church, 
which is not to be a government of mutual restraint 
and opposition, but a government of mutual love and 
reverence, that principle is altogether out of its place ; 
to introduce it into the administration of Christ's king- 
dom, is to " cast out the devil by Beelzebub ;" and to 
provoke a practical illustration, too evidently apparent 
in the history of the English convocation, of the truth, 
that " if a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand." 

The true principle of Church government and 
Church representation, is necessarily different from 
all other principles of government and representation 
which obtain among mankind ; for this reason, that 
whereas in all other societies there is a diversity of 
interests, which are to be protected against each other ; 
on the contrary, in the Church there is but one in- 
terest, the common interest of Christ's kingdom, which 
leaves no room for the formation of class interests. 
For the advancement of this one common interest, 

3 As regards the introduction of this innovation into the constitution 
of the English provincial synods, see above, pp. 67, 68. 
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Christ has instituted in His Church, by His apostles, 
the different orders of the ministry, in subordination 
to each other ; and the common deliberation of the 
whole body of the Church, participated in by all her 
members, according to the measure of the power com- 
mitted to them in their several stations. Upon this 
view of the ordinance of Christ for the government 
of His Church, the constitution of Church councils 
was founded from the beginning. The first Church 
synod which we read of, consisted of ^Hhe apostles 
and elders and brethren;"^ and when afterwards the 
increasing numbers of the Church rendered this mode 
of gathering the Church's mind impracticable, repre- 
sentative assemblies were held of those on whom the 
government of the Church devolved, — diocesan, pro- 
vincial, and national synods ; still, even then, the laity 
was not excluded, and their consent to the resolutions 
taken was considered indispensable.^ From the in- 

3 The matter was referred to ** the apostles and elders/' — ^Acts xv. 
6 ; but the laity, ** the brethren," were present, and included as con- 
senting parties in the sentence. — Ibid. ver. 12, 22, 23 ; on which point 
St. Chrysostom remarks : — Scrt MSeti, tri od rvfayyiKUi, tri TcSici taura 
deiccr. — Chrysost in Acta Apost Hom. xxxiii. ad xv. 26. 

* The presence of the inferior clergy and of the laity at the early 
councils of the Church is attested by various examples. Thus, for in- 
stance, at the council held at Rome, a.d. 251, in the matter of Novatian, 
the presbyters and deacons outnumbered the bishops ; and after the 
condemnation of Novatian, its decrees were made the subject of delibe- 
ration in diocesan synods.— Euseb. Hist Eccl. 1. vi. c. 43 ; compare 
Hieron. Ep. ci. ed. Bened. ad Evang. The presence not of the lower 
clergy only, but of the laity also, appears from the acts of the third 
council of Carthage, a. d. 256, ap. Cypr. p. 229, ed. Oxon., and Labb. t. i. 
p. 805, and from those of the council of lUiberis in Spain, a. d. 305, 
Labb. t. i. pp. 987-1003. It is evident, moreover, that they were not 
present in the character of silent spectators only. Thus, for instance, 
at the council of Nicsa, St. Athanasios, who was then only a deacon, 
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fluence which the latter exercised in the appointment 
of the ministers, and even of the bishops,^ it was na- 
tural that they who bore rule in the Church, possessed 
the confidence of the Church at large. The men 
appointed to rule were those in whom the Church 
had confidence, and therefore they were the fittest 
persons to represent her in her councils. 

Such was the original constitution of the Church ; 
the nearer any Church approaches to this primitive 
pattern, the more stable and efficient will her insti- 
tutions prove ; and under no circumstances can a 
departure from its principle, that of a divinely or- 
dained rule in the Church, to be submitted to in love 
and reverence, be either justified or attended with 
blessing. And upon this ground, therefore, the con- 
stitution of the late convocation, founded on a balance 
of power between an upper house of bishops and a 
lower house of presbyters, is decidedly objectionable. 

Setting aside, then, the parliament and the con- 
took a leading part in the confutation of the Arian errors, — Athanas. 
Apol. c. Arianos. c. 6 ; and St. Cyprian expressly mentions the consent 
of the laity, as necessary for the restoration of the lapsed and of schis- 
maticB ; Cypr. Epp. xxxiv. lix. The general principle, that the laity 
as well as the inferior clergy, ought to he consulted in the government 
of the Church, is thus hroadly asserted hy St. Cyprian, in a letter to his 
clergy : — " Ad id quod scripserunt mihi compresbt/teri nostril solus re- 
scrtbere nihil potui ; quando a primordio Epucopatus mei siatuerim^ 

NIHIL SINE CONSILIO VESTRO, ET SINE CONSENSU PLEBIS, MEA PRIVA- 

TIM 8ENTENTIA OERERE. Sed cum ad vos per Dei gratiam venero, 
tunc de iis qu<B vel gesta suntf vel gerenda, sicut honor mutuus poscit, 

IN COMMUNE TRACTABIMUS." — Cypr. Ep. xiv. 

5 **Agnoscant atque intelligant," says St Cyprian, " Episcopo semel 

factOf et COLLEOARUM AC PLEBIS TESTIMONIO ET JUDICIO COMPROBATO, 

alium constitui nullo modo posse,* *-^ Cypr, Ep. xliv. j and again, 
" Plebs MAXiME HABET POTESTATEM, vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, 
vel indignos recusandi" — Ibid. Ep. Ixvii. 
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vocation, as being equally unfitted by their constitu- 
tion for the task of Church reform, Church legislation, 
and Church government, the question arises, on whom 
is that task, the performance of which, it is admitted, 
cannot with safety be delayed any longer, to devolve ? 
What has just been said, might seem to indicate the 
episcopate as the body to whom the whole matter 
should at once be delegated, with sufficient authority 
from the Crown to enable them to act synodically, 
and to give, with the assent of the Crown, validity to 
their decisions. But here again several difficulties 
present themselves. 

In the first place it may justly be doubted, whether 
the Crown could, constitutionally, abrogate (which 
would be practically the effect of such a measure) 
the lower house of convocation and transfer to the 
upper house alone the powers of the entire convoca- 
tion, or the superior powers of a national synod. 

In the next place it is very questionable whether, 
even if there were no objection to such a course on 
the ground of constitutional precedent, the Parliament 
would consent to the investment of such a power in 
the hands of the bishops ; and without the Parliament 
it is clear that the Crown, according to the present con- 
stitution of its councils, cannot act even in a matter 
over which, in reality, the Parliament ought not to 
exercise or to claim any control. 

But even if both these difficulties were removed, 
there remain two objections of a still more serious 
nature. 

The first of these is the doubt, whether the mind of 
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the church, clergy, and laity, generally, is prepared to 
commit the interests of the Church thus summarily to 
the hands of the episcopate as at present constituted ; 
a question which, it is to be feared, must be answered 
in the negative. Into the various reasons which might 
be alleged, to account for this exceedingly painful fact, 
the author desires to forbear from entering. It may 
sufBce to point out the important distinction between 
reverence for God's ordinance in the episcopal oflSce, 
the more cheerfully yielded when the persons placed 
in that office, by whatever process, command by their 
personal character respect, or affection, or both, — and 
such a confidence in a body of men placed in that 
office as is implied in their being made the sole ar- 
biters of the destinies of the Church, under circum- 
stances of more than ordinary difficulty. It is no de- 
rogation from the reverence due to the episcopal office, 
from the personal respect and affection due to the 
prelates of our Church, to say, that however unobjec- 
tionable the persons selected may in most instances 
have been, still as the appointment is absolutely in the 
hands of the political administration of the country, 
itself dependent on the changeful tide of political and 
religious faction in the lower house of parliament, and 
as it is notoriously influenced in many cases by con- 
siderations of party, or by family interest, it is morally 
impossible, that the parties so preferred to exalted sta- 
tions in the Church for their own sakes rather than 
for the sake of the Church, on account of the dignity 
and emolument attached to those stations, should be 
regarded by the clergy and laity of the Church with 
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the same degree of confidence as if they had been 
selected in accordance with the mind of the Church, 
on account of their distinguished fitness for the office 
entrusted to their charge ; and this moral impossibility 
is yet increased by the consideration, that in the ap- 
pointment of the present holders to the episcopal 
office, only the ordinary performance of the duties of 
episcopal administration under existing circumstances 
was contemplated, and not so weighty a trust as that 
which would devolve on the episcopate, if it were called 
upon to exercise the ftinctions of a national synod. 
On these grounds it is obvious, that the mere consti- 
tution of the existing episcopate by authority of the 
Crown into a national synod, even if such a measure 
were practicable, could not lead to a satisfactory re- 
sult ; and the probability is, that the episcopate itself 
would be the first to deprecate such a course. 

The other, and equally serious objection before 
alluded to, is the moral disqualification of the Crown, 
or rather of those responsible organs through which 
alone the Crown can act, for the exercise of the supre- 
macy in the convocation of a national synod, the di- 
rection of its deliberations, and the ratification of its 
decrees in order to make them the law of the Church. 
The cause of this disqualification will readily appear 
on comparing together the foundation on which the 
supremacy rests, and the limitations by which the ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogative in the body politic is 
constitutionally surrounded. The Church concedes 
to royalty a supremacy over herself on two grounds, 
which must be coincident to produce that result : 1. on 
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the ground that the royal power is ordained of 
God ; 2. that the personal faith of the holders of the 
royal power accords with the faith of the Church. But 
in the present constitution of the State, 1. the royal 
power is substantially wielded by the ministry; and 
the ministry is not ordained of God, but derives its 
place and power from the will of the people, expressed 
by its representatives in the lower house of parlia- 
ment ; 2. the personal faith of the ministry may be 
accidentally, but it is not necessarily, accordant with 
the faith of the Church ; and even though the personal 
faith of all the members of the ministry should be so 
accordant, it is a notorious fact, that the political de- 
pendence of the ministry on a parliament, and especially 
a House of Commons, in which parties decidedly hostile 
to the Church may at any time possess, and often do 
possess, considerable influence, compels the ministry 
to lay aside its personal faith, and to adopt an official 
faith, or rather an official abnegation of all faith, of every 
distinctive belief. But to such a power, created by the 
will of the people, and debarred from holding the 
faith of the Church, the Church never can concede 
the supreme control over her internal legislation and 
the administration of her spiritual trust ; and therefore 
the assumption of the supremacy by a power so con- 
stituted on a basis diametrically the opposite of that 
on which the acknowledgment of the royal supremacy 
by the Church rests, for the purpose of eflfecting any 
changes whatever in the Church, much more for the 
purpose of superseding the former convocation, and 
constituting the episcopate into a national synod, with 
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a view to ulterior measures of Church reform, would 
not only not be acquiesced in with confidence by the 
Church, but must necessarily be viewed by her with 
the utmost distrust and alarm. 

This, then, is the sum of the difficulty : the Church 
must go to destruction, unless her synodal action is 
restored, and made available for extensive reforms. 
The measures required cannot be submitted to the 
decision of parliament ; the revival of the ancient con- 
vocation is both impracticable and objectionable ; the 
episcopate is not in a situation to act synodically ; and 
the Crown is disqualified from exercising its supremacy. 

And is the case of the Church, then, utterly hope- 
less ? Far from it. The very extremity of the case 
suggests the only method of extricating the Church 
from the unjust and perilous position in which she is 
placed ; and will, it is to be hoped, ere long counsel, 
if not compel, its adoption. 

The primary cause of the whole train of circum- 
stances by which this result has been brought about, 
is chargeable upon the course pursued in the exercise 
of the royal supremacy. Without recapitulating the 
whole of the historical argument contained in the two 
preceding chapters, and without going back to former 
times, and to the causes which rendered the Reforma- 
tion necessary, it will be sufficient here to recall the 
fact, that the non-performance of the stipulation for the 
revision of the ecclesiastical law, contained in the act 
of submission, caused the discontinuance of proper 
Church synods, according to the primitive and Catho- 
lic rules of the Church on this subject ; that this led 
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to the always inadequate, and ultimately pernicious, 
substitution in their place of the State convocation, 
assembled for purposes of taxation ; and that this 
again led to the suppression of all synodical action in 
the Church by the royal power. The royal power, 
by the use which it has made of the supremacy, is 
mainly and primarily responsible for the mischief that 
has ensued; and to the royal power, therefore, to a 
more salutary exercise of its supremacy, the necessity 
and the justice of the case alike compel the Church to 
look for a remedy. 

But it is to the royal power itself, united with the 
Church by the bond of a common faith, not to a poli- 
tical ministry, which is precluded officially from having 
any faith, that the Church so looks and must look* 
And, therefore, the first step to be taken, is to dis- 
engage the royal power from the control of its poli- 
tical ministry, so far as the exercise of its supremacy 
over the Church is concerned. This cannot, of course, 
be effected without the concurrence both of the poli- 
tical ministry and of the parliament; but as far as 
this co-operation is either required or admissible, it 
extends no farther than an act of common justice, 
which it is scarcely conceivable that a British ministry 
should hesitate to propose, or a British parliament 
refuse to sanction. After the principles of religious 
toleration have been carried out so far, as not only to 
secure to religionists of every description the most 
perfect freedom in the organization and government of 
the bodies to which they respectively belong, but to 
admit them, however hostile to the established Church, 
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and the ancient constitution in Church and State, to a 
participation in all the functions, legislative and admin- 
istrative, of the body politic, — it would be a monstrous 
injustice to deny to the Church, which still constitutes 
the majority of the nation, the same freedom of organ- 
izing and governing herself according to her own 
principles ; a monstrous injustice and inconsistency, in 
the midst of the anxiety shown to redress every, the 
slightest, the most imaginary grievance of the most 
insignificant portion of the community, to leave unre- 
dressed the deepest and most real grievance of the 
most important body in the state. And therefore it 
may be confidently anticipated, that if the case be 
pleaded on the simple ground of its intrinsic justice, 
it will meet with consideration, and with eflfectual 
support. 

The case, so to be pleaded, is briefly this. The 
Church has not only, like all the other religious bodies 
in the land, distinctive principles of her own, which she 
is entitled to hold, and to see protected ; but it is one of 
her principles, that in a state in which the Sovereign is 
a member of the Church, the chief government of the 
ecclesiastical estate, — ^in other words, the supremacy 
over the Church, — ^belongs, and ought to be given, to 
the Sovereign ; and therefore, on the principle of uni- 
versal toleration, the Church must be permitted to re- 
cognise, and practically to defer to the Sovereign, this 
chief government or supremacy over herself. On the 
other hand, the Sovereign, holding that faith in common 
with the Church, is equally entitled to accept and to 
exercise the chief government or supremacy, so de- 
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ferred by the Church to the royal power as to God's 
ordinance. Both the Sovereign and the Church have 
a right to ask of the nation at large, represented in 
parliament, a recognition of this their common and re- 
ciprocal right ; to ask, therefore, on the ground of 
universal toleration, that the Church shall be allowed 
to govern herself and legislate for herself, according 
to her own principles, under the royal supremacy, 
without let or hindrance ; and also, that the Sove- 
reign shall be allowed, without any interference on 
the part of the political advisers of the Crown, or of 
the parliament, to exercise such supremacy over the 
Church. 

This point being conceded in the abstract, the next 
point for consideration is, how this abstract right of 
both the Sovereign and the Church may be brought 
into actual operation, consistently with the general 
principles of the civil constitution, and with the rela- 
tions already existing between the Church and the 
State. Here little difficulty can arise. Nothing more 
is required than an Act of Parliament, empowering the 
Crown to nominate, independently of the political admi- 
nistration, a privy council for ecclesiastical purposes, 
whose business it shall be, to advise the Crown in the 
exercise of the royal supremacy in convoking Church 
synods, in directing their action, and sanctioning their 
decrees; and in administering the Church patronage 
at present placed at the disposal of the political advisers 
of the Crown : such council to consist only of commu- 
nicant members of the Church ; to include, if any, at all 
events no more than a certain limited number, of the 

I 2 
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members of the political administration, and that not 
by virtue of their office in the state, but if they should 
appear personally eligible ; and further to include a cer- 
tain proportion of the clergy of the Church, and espe- 
cially of the episcopal order. The number of the coun- 
cil, and the proportions in which it should be composed, 
might in the first instance be determined, with a due re- 
gard to all just claims and pretensions, by the Act of 
Parliament, leaving the power of modifying its original 
composition, in the hands of the legislative power of the 
Church herself, which is to be called into action by this 
ecclesiastical privy council. This concession on the 
part of the civil legislature to the Church might either 
include an absolute power for future Church legislation 
with regard to the temporal property of the Church also, 
subject of course to the general laws of the land affecting 
property ; or it might be accompanied by a reservation, 
binding the Church for the present to the existing 
statutory provisions with regard to the administration 
of Church property, so as to render any alterations in 
that administration hereafter to be proposed, subject 
to the special sanction of parliament. Such a reser- 
vation, however, if made at all, should only apply to 
existing Church property, and should not be suffered 
to extend to any property of which the Church might 
hereafter become possessed by the liberality of her 
own members, which ought to be left as absolutely 
under her control, as the funds raised by other re- 
ligious bodies are left to their control. Lastly, the 
concession might be, and ought to be, guarded by a pro- 
vision, to the effect that whatever laws and regulations 
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the Church may make for herself, shall be binding only 
upon those who willingly place themselves under her 
authority, and for so long only as they shall continue to 
be her members ; as also, that they shall not in any way 
interfere with the civil status even of her members, but 
be entirely confined to spiritual matters, and to the ec- 
clesiastical administration of the affairs of the Church ; 
reserving withal to the parliament the power of taking 
cognizance of the acts of the ecclesiastical government 
and legislature, if the same shall involveany encroach- 
ment upon the civil and political laws of the land, but 
not otherwise. 

The royal supremacy being thus emancipated from 
the bondage of the political administration, might then 
be brought to bear, with the same freedom as it did 
in former times, upon the promotion of the welfare 
of the Church, — in the first instance by appointing 
an ecclesiastical privy council, by whose advice the 
Crown would act as the head of the Church ; se- 
condly, by taking counsel with the bishops of the 
Church, and such other of the clergy as the Crown 
by the advice of the privy council might see fit to 
consult, in the preparation of the measures to be in- 
troduced; and thirdly, by organizing throughout the 
different dioceses, through the medium of the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical authorities, a system of repre- 
sentative deliberation, giving a voice, not to the clergy 
only, but also to the communicant^ lay members of 

* The necessity of restricting the exercise of any power or control 
over the government and legislation of the Church to her communicant 
members, (not to such as might communicate for the nonce, but to such 
as have been regular communicants for two or three years past,) is ob- 
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the Church ; and thereby affording an opportunity of 
ascertaining the sentiments and feelings of her people, 
and so maturely preparing any measures to be pro- 
posed for the adoption of the Church by her represen- 
tative voice, as to secure for them a willing acceptance 
on the part of all her members. 

If it should be objected, that the Crown ought not 
to be invested with so large a discretionary power as 
is necessary to enable it to take the initiative in the 
restoration of the synodal life of the Church, and the 
Church reforms consequent upon it, the answer is, — 
first, that there is no help for it, because without the 
Crown the work of Church reform cannot be, and ought 
not to be, taken in hand ; and the Crown cannot aet 
without such power ; "^ — secondly, that to acquiesce in 

vious. Those who live in habitual neglect of the sacrament of Church 
communion, and are members of the Church only in name, can have no 
right, and are manifestly disqualified, to take a share in her spiritual 
administration. 

^ The power here proposed to be given to the Crown is, in feet, not 
greater than that which was given by the statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, 
and the subsequent acts continuing to Henry VIII., to Edward VI., 
and to Elizabeth, the power of appointing the commission of thirty- 
two persons for the revision of the ecclesiastical law. This conmiission 
had, according to the act of submission, power to modify the ecclesi- 
astical law with the concurrence of the Crown, without further refer- 
ence to the convocation ; and the proposal to commit to such a com* 
mission the re-organization of the synodal action of the Church, is 
therefore strictly within the terms of the act of submission. The only 
real points of difference would be, the permanent character of the 
privy council for ecclesiastical purposes, and the transfer of the Church 
patronage attached to the Crown and the great State offices, from the 
temporal to the ecclesiastical advisers of the Crown. 

It should also be borne in mind, that the changes by which a State 
convocation came to supplant the original synods of the Church, and 
by which that State convocation was afterwards placed in its present 
condition of absolute dependance on the pleasure of the Crown, were 
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the exercise of the royal supremacy for the suffocation 
of the Church's life, and to object to it for its reanima- 
tion, is indeed " to strain at a gnat," after " swallowing 
a camel." 

To enter into any suggestions as to the measures of 
reform which might be introduced into the Church, 
after the restoration of her own representative system, 
and of the supremacy of the Crown, to a free and 
energetic action, would be premature, and beyond the 
scope of the present inquiry. Yet the author cannot 
refrain, in conclusion, from pointing out two objects, 
which all who long for the restoration of the Church to 
a state of spiritual efficiency, concur in desiring to see 
effected, but which in the present posture of affairs are 
surrounded with insuperable difficulties; viz. the in- 
crease of the episcopate in a manner commensurate 
with the increase of the population ; and the revival of 
the order of deacons, as an inferior grade of the ministry, 
permanently brought into action, in aid of the presby- 
terate. 

With regard to the latter point, the recent endea- 
vours made in some localities, to meet the crying want 
of instruction in the way of salvation to an ignorant 
and spiritually as well as physically destitute popula- 
tion, by the employment of Scripture-readers, suffi- 
ciently attest the necessity of an increased supply of 
labourers to go forth into the Lord's harvest. 

Persons so engaged in large parishes, those now 

violent changes, adopted in a time of difficulty and confusion ; and that 
therefore an extraordinary exercise of power for restoring to the Church 
her ancient constitutional action is the less to be objected to. Compare 
on this subject p. 70, note 6. 
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officiating in our churches as parish-clerks, and paro- 
chial school-masters, are all employed in the work of 
the Church in that particular sphere which properly 
belongs to the diaconate ; and there can be no ques- 
tion, that by affording a scope for the exercise of 
ministerial gifts and graces to persons whose means 
and previous education do not enable them to qualify 
themselves for the ministry according to the present 
standard of literary attainment, many able and efficient 
instruments for the promotion of the kingdom of Christ 
would be retained in the Church, who are now driven 
forth to swell the ranks of dissent. Who can doubt 
for a moment, that there are hundreds of devoted hearts 
throughout the land, who would be thankful to be al- 
lowed to labour in the Lord's vineyard, though in the 
humblest station, and who, albeit unable to pass an 
examination for a B. A. degree, would yet do more for 
the salvation of souls, and the spiritual efficiency of 
the Church, than the numerous younger sons who run 
through a college education with a view to take orders, 
because they wish to belong to a gentlemanly profes- 
sion, and they know that their elder brother has a 
family living to give away, or sufficient political in- 
fluence to help them to a turn at the patronage of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The objections raised against such a revival of the 
order of deacons, as a permanent and inferior order of 
the ministry, are chiefly two. One is, that it will be 
impossible to procure funds for their maintenance. But 
it is not fair to draw inferences, from the scantiness of 
pecuniary support at a time when every active effort in 
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the service of the Church meets with obstruction and 
discouragement, as to the liberality which her members 
shall evince, when they shall see new life infused into 
her system, and a way opened for making her in rea- 
lity what she is in theory. The other objection, that 
the admission of an inferior class of men to the ministry 
would have the effect of detracting from " the gentle- 
manly character of the profession," is answered by 
simply stating what it amounts to. It is contended, that 
souls unnumbered are to be left to perish for lack of 
knowledge, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, bestowed 
upon the Church by Christ for the work of the minis- 
try, are to be withheld from men willing to go forth as 
zealous labourers, in order to — what? to keep those 
who, as Christ's servants, and servants of His Church, 
are to be lowly iji heart, a step or two higher in the 
scale of worldly distinction ! 

Touching the other measure of Church reform be- 
fore alluded to, the increase of the episcopate, its 
necessity may easily be demonstrated. Inevitable as is 
the mention of King Henry VIII., whenever the refor- 
mation is in question, it is not often that he is referred 
to in the way of a pattern to be imitated ; yet in re- 
gard to this matter his example fairly puts to shame 
all that has been done since. For at a time when 
the population of England and Wales amounted 
scarcely to four millions and a half,* Henry VI 11. con- 
sidered the number of bishopricks, which then was 
twenty-two, insufficient; accordingly he added five 

* This is the amount of a census taken thirty years later than the 
erection of the new bishopricks, and therefore above the mark. 
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to the number, and a further increase, to the num- 
ber of twenty altogether, was contemplated by him. 
Upon an average calculation, therefore, it appears 
that Henry VIII. considered the charge of 200,000 
souls much too heavy for one bishop, and would have 
reduced it to about one half; he actually did reduce it 
to from 160 to 170,000. By the census of 1841, it 
appears, that the population of England and Wales then 
amounted to 16,035,804; that is, nearly four times the 
population of the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
census alluded to was taken : and yet the episcopate 
has not since been increased by a single member. 
When the erection of the new see of Ripon became a 
matter of urgent necessity, it was accomplished by the 
sacrifice of the see of Bristol : the second city of the 
kingdom was deprived of its chief pastor, and that 
although its population considerably exceeds^ what 
was considered by King Henry VIII. as the largest 
number of souls that ought to be put under the charge 
of one bishop. The average number of souls at pre- 
sent committed to the oversight of one bishop is nearly 
600,000 ; and as there are several dioceses in which 
the number is not nearly so large, there are others in 
which it greatly exceeds that average ; the population 
of some being above two millions, or ten times the 
number of souls which Henry VIII. thought so ex- 
cessive, that he contemplated doubling the episcopate.^ 

* The city of Bristol and the parishes of Clifton and Bedminster, 
which adjoin it, contained, in 1841, 146,640 inhabitants, for whose spi- 
ritual wants there are at this time 36 churches, with 46 clergymen. 

» There are cases where one town or parish, or two adjoining parishes, 
are more than sujQicient for the charge of one bishop, according to the 
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In order to bring the amount of episcopal responsi- 
bility within the limits to which Henry VIII. actually 
reduced it, the number of bishops ought to be 96, in- 
stead of 27 ; and in order to bring it within the limits 
which he contemplated, 160 would be required. 

And what is the ground upon which so glaring a 
neglect of so evident a duty, as that of increasing the 
episcopate in proportion to the population, is defended? 
Again the same ground, in a somewhat modified form, 
as that assigned for objecting to the revival of the 
diaconate. 

First, the want of funds. The plea of that want in 
the wealthiest country of the world, making no small 
profession of religion, is a national disgrace, the 
shameless confession of a great national sin. But 
this, as has been already said, is an evil which it is 
reasonable to expect will be remedied by the very 
fact of the Church being put upon an efficient footing. 
" The labourer is worthy of his hire ;" and a master 
who refuses to increase the wages of his servants while 
he has reason to complain that his establishment is 
badly conducted, may after all not prove illiberal, if 
he finds that a spirit of order and activity has suc- 
ceeded to sloth and confusion. It is not credible, that 
if an episcopate adequate to the wants of the popula- 
tion were provided, the towns and districts which re- 
quire such a provision, some of which are the richest 
marts of our national commerce and industry, would 

calculation of Henry VIII. ; ex.gr. Almondbury and Huddersfield, 
pop. 109,578; Walton-on-the-Hill and Liverpool, pop. 155,744; Ashton 
and Birmingham, pop. 225,641 ; Birstal and Leeds, pop. 267,732 ; and 
Manchester, pop. 461,277. 
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not come forward with the means of supporting a chief 
pastor of the Churoh. Besides, there are means in 
existence which might be applied to this purpose. To 
say nothing of the surplus revenues put under the 
management of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, there 
are in the different dioceses more than one hundred 
livings of the annual value of £1,000 and upwards, in 
public patronage : these might, as they fall vacant, 
be annexed to the modest bishopricks, which are all 
that is required for securing to the Church the spiri- 
tual benefits of the episcopate ; and being so applied, 
they would, it is not difficult to believe, be bestowed 
quite as much for the interest of the individual parishes, 
and of the Church at large, as they are under the pre- 
sent system of disposing of those pieces of preferment. 
The other objection turns upon the injury which 
the dignity of the existing episcopate is likely to suffer 
from the multiplication of the number of those invested 
with the episcopal office, and especially the danger to 
the seats of the bishops in the house of Peers, by an 
increase of the episcopate, which could not find ad- 
mission there, and would establish the precedent of 
English bishops not being lords of Parliament. Un- 
reasonable as the objection to an increase of the 
episcopal bench in the upper house of parliament is, 
considering the increase that is constantly taking place 
in the temporal peerage,* it is quite clear that after the 
alterations which have taken place in the political 

2 In the reign of Elizabeth the spiritual peers constituted nearly one- 
third, at the Revolution in 1688, one ninth, and now they constitute 
about one-fifteenth, of the entire peerage of England. 
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constitution of the country, an increase of the spiritual 
peerage is not to be expected. The question, there- 
fore, reduces itself to this, whether, to avoid the possible 
danger of losing the episcopal representation of the 
Church in the house of Lords, the Church is justified 
in incurring the certain loss, to an extent untold and 
unknown, of the spiritual blessing of the episcopate. 
And this surely no man will contend for, that looks 
with a single eye to the spiritual welfare of the Church, 
and the spiritual work which lies, at present in a great 
measure unperformed, before her. 

There are three points, more especially, in regard to 
which the insufficient number of the episcopate is 
directly and painfully detrimental to the spiritual in- 
terests of the Church as a body, and of her members 
individually. The first of these is the want of appre- 
hension in the minds of the people, of the nature, the 
duties, and responsibilities of the ministerial office. 
If instead of the present system, under which each 
bishop ordains at once a large number of men, who 
are sent out with licences in their pockets to serve in 
congregations to which they are often total strangers, 
the moderate size of the diocese made it possible for the 
bishop, in the first place, to make himself personally 
acquainted with the candidates, who might be usefully 
employed for a season, during their preparation for 
holy orders, under the bishop's eye ; and after that to 
ordain the ministers in the Church, and in the pre- 
sence of the congregation, where they are to serve ; 
if instead of sending a "mandate to induct," in the 
case of a minister already ordained being appointed to 
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a new charge, the bishop were to come down in person 
to introduce the minister to his flock; if this were 
done in all simplicity, without ostentation or display 
of any kind, but with prayer and exhortation, in how 
much more profitable a manner would many a minis- 
terial career be commenced, how much ignorance 
might be prevented or dispelled, how much cordial co- 
operation secured, instead of the opposition which in 
the present state of things a minister has often to en- 
counter, before he has had time personally to know, or 
to become known to, his flock I 

Again, on the important subject of Confirmation, 
how different would be the condition of our Church, if 
a sufficiently numerous episcopate rendered it pos- 
sible for that holy rite to be ministered with all the 
solemnity which it deserves ! What a painful sight is 
a Confirmation now, in spite of the best efl^orts, both of 
the bishop and of the clergy, to make it what it ought 
to be ! The body of the church crowded with young 
people, brought together from all parts of the country 
round, — the galleries filled, not with devout worship- 
pers, but with spectators, as for a show; the candi- 
dates marshalled up by an apparitor, with paper cer- 
tificates in their hands, before the bishop, who is an 
entire stranger to them ; kneeling for a few moments, 
feeling the touch of his hand pass over them in the 
process of wholesale confirmation ; and then marshal- 
led back again by the same apparitor to their pews, 
there to wait till scores upon scores have been so mar- 
shalled and confirmed ! Instead of which, if there were 
a sufficient number of bishops, confirmations might be 
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held annually or bienially in every church ; the young 
of each congregation might be called upon, before their 
parents and friends, and before the whole congregation, 
assembled, not for a show, but for a solemn act of 
worship, to render some account to the bishop of the 
instruction they had received ; they might then be 
solemnly consecrated to Christ one by one, with all 
the decent tranquillity prevailing in a devout congre- 
gation on an occasion so singularly touching, and be 
charged by the bishop to give proof hereafter by their 
conversation, and by their diligent attention upon 
God's word, and upon his holy sacrament, of the 
reality of the profession they had now so publicly 
made before all their neighbours, their relations and 
friends. And can it be doubted, that such a Confir- 
mation would have upon the minds of the parties 
confirmed, and upon the whole congregation, a very 
diflerent effect from that which can be reasonably 
expected from the present mode of administering that 
ordinance ? 

Lastly, with regard to the discipline of the Church, — 
not the discipline which issues from Doctors' Commons, 
but the discipline of love, of personal influence and 
example, of frequent intercourse, of friendly counsel 
and brotherly admonition, — the healing, the strength- 
ening discipline, which, if it existed, would render the 
penal discipline for the most part unnecessary, — the 
discipline of which the laity as well as the clergy 
ought to have the benefit ; what an immeasurable 
amount of good could a bishop effect in a charge not 
exceeding the bounds of his power ! Gathering his 
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clergy around him from time to time, for common 
prayer, for eucharistic communion, and joint medita- 
tion, for familiar conference on the duties and the diffi- 
culties of their holy office, he might unite them together 
as one man ; he might obviate or sofben the misun- 
derstandings and jealousies which are now unfortuna- 
tely as common as they are disgraceful, and prevent 
that wretched sense of isolation, which is so fatally 
destructive of ministerial zeal and energy. Taking 
an interest in the labours and the difficulties of each 
individual clergyman under his charge, he might aid 
him with his counsel and with his countenance ; in 
cases of misunderstanding between the clergyman and 
his people he might interpose as a peace-maker, ad- 
monish the wavering, and by fatherly admonition cor- 
rect the unruly ; and by such means, he might both 
himself be instrumental in saving many souls, and 
make the ministry of his clergy more fruitful than it 
possibly can be, when it stands, as it does at present, 
uncheered, unsupported, it may be misrepresented 
and misjudged, in the midst of a hostile world. 

Thus might episcopal superintendence and episco- 
pal ministrations be made indeed to abound in fruits 
of edification, of peace and consolation. To make our 
bishops personally responsible for the woful contrast 
which this picture of what the episcopate ought to be, 
forms with what it actually is, would be the height of 
injustice. Many of them labour to their power, yea, and 
beyond their power ; but the task imposed upon them 
surpasses the bounds of human strength. Triennial 
charges, however excellent however impressive, can- 
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not supply the place of the living influence of the epis- 
copate, either among the clergy or among the laity. 

Life, life and reality, — a sense of brotherhood in 
the bond of Christ, unity of feeling, of purpose, and 
of action, — is what our Church stands in need of. But 
this is not to be attained by the cold and distant rule 
of an episcopate overburdened, and separated from the 
clergy by a great gulf of worldly rank ; nor can it be 
brought about by sewing here and there upon the old 
garment of our Church system the new patch of an 
Act of Parliament, which only takes from the garment, 
and the rent is made worse. 

There is, in the nature of things there can be, but 
one remedy for the many evils under which our Church 
is labouring. Her entire system of action must be re- 
leased from the iron frame-work, in which it was stereo- 
typed centuries ago ; it must be allowed to adapt itself 
to the circumstances of the times and men's manners, 
which have been progressing, while the Church has 
been standing still. But there is between the Church 
and the world this difierence, that the world is constantly 
inventing new principles, and striking out new paths, 
in the course of its progress ; whereas the true and only 
safe progress of the Church consists in the revival of 
her ancient, her eternal principles, and in a return to 
the good old paths. 

In order to bring about this revival, and to open 
the way for this return, the shackles must be removed, 
with which the Church has long been loaded by the 
temporal power, and which have become more and 
more oppressive, as the temporal power itself has as- 

K 
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sumed a character more and more heterogeneal to 
that of the Church. That element in the constitution 
of the temporal power, which has no claim to the 
Church's allegiance, the democratic element, — that 
element which has no fellowship of faith with the 
Church, the latitudinarian element, — ^must retire from 
all interference with the government of the Church, 
and leave that portion of the functions of the temporal 
power to be exercised apart by the Sovereign, in 
whom the Church recognises God's ordinance, and 
who acknowledges the Church as " the pillar and 
ground of the truth." 

To effect this with the least possible violence to 
existing institutions, without running into the Scylla 
of collision, in the attempt to escape from the Cha- 
rybdis of confusion, is the great problem which British 
statesmanship is called upon to solve, in order to 
disencumber the political government from the em- 
barrassments of a task for which it is disqualified, and 
to restore to the possession and the free exercise of 
her ancient aud inalienable rights, the only religious 
body in the land which does not share in-A^e common 
freedom, — ^the Church of England, that pure and 
apostolic branch of the Catholic Church of Christ. 



THE END. 

* * 
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